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NEWS OF 


T has been constantly and rightly reiterated that the object of the 

Eighth Army in Egypt and Libya was not to take territory but to 
destroy the armed forces of the enemy. Though that is a correct 
account of the military objectives it is evident that the occupation 
of territory may be a consequence of victory valuable from both a 
military and a moral point of view, and sometimes, though not to 
a considerable extent in the case of Libya, from an economic point 
of view. The conquest of the whole Italian Empire in Africa, 
with its coast-lines in East Africa and North Africa, deprives the 
enemy of air and sea bases from which he could operate against 
us in the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, and interposes vast spaces 
between him and the once coveted goals of Alexandria and the 
Suez Canal. But more than that, the ejection of the Italians from 
Abyssinia, Eritrea and Libya brings to an-end the whole African 
Empire of the “reigning King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia,” 
and the Fascist way of life imposed on it by Mussolini. There is 
symbolic significance in the fact that the dictator who challenged 
the League of Nations by his aggression against Abyssinia and 
opened the way to the usurpations of Hitler should now not only 
have had all of that conquest wrested from him, but have added to 
the gloom and despair of his countrymen through the latest conse- 
quence of his policy, the loss of Italy’s North African Empire. It is 
some satisfaction to Great Britain that this is a result brought about by 
an army predominantly composed of British troops commanded 
by a British General, though acknowledgement is due for Lend- 
Lease supplies sent by America ; and though the Navy and the Air 
Force have made their indispensable contributions to victory, the 
African campaigns have given the Army an opportunity of showing 
that, with adequate equipment, it can give a brilliant account of 
itself against the best German troops—an earnest of future success 
when it challenges them on European soil. 


Foreign Office Reform 


The White Paper on the Reform of the Foreign Service, issued 
on Thursday, is as admirable in form as in substance, which is more 
than can be said of all official documents. While no single one of 
the proposals put forward can be described as revolutionary, the 
adoption of the scheme as a whole would effect something that may 
properly be termed a revolution in the Foreign Service. The first 
purpose is to create a Foreign Service distinct from the Home Civil 
Service—and therefore less exposed, it may be hoped, to Treasury 
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interference. The second is to reorganise the various branches of 
the foreign service, the Foreign Office itself, the Embassies and 
Legations, the Consular Service, and consolidate them into some- 
thing that deserves to be styled a Foreign Service—so written. A 
single sentence defines this reform with clarity: “The present dis- 
tinction between the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service, the 
Commercial Diplomatic Service and the Consular Service will dis- 
appear, and the three branches will be amalgamated in the new 
Foreign Service.” This means complete interchangeability between 
these different branches, and there is also to be much more inter- 
change between Whitehall and the foreign posts, so that most of 
the positions in the Foreign Office will be held by men who have 
had experience of diplomatic work abroad, and most of the positions 
abroad by men familiar with administration at the home end. All 
entrants into the new Foreign Service will receive training “not 
merely in languages and history but in economic and commercial 
affairs,” the idea being that the ordinary Ambassador or Minister, 
instead of being dependent on some special attaché when economic 
questions come up, shall, except in peculiarly technical cases, be 
competent to handle them himself. 


Entry and Exit 

In some ways the most important sections of the reform proposals 
are those dealing with recruitment for the service and with stimu- 
lating exit from it in suitable cases. Hitherto the pensionable age 
has been 60, and retirement before then meant absence of pension ; 
as a natural consequence Foreign Secretaries, instead of firmly asking 
for the resignation of a man who had proved by 40 or 45 that he 
would not be a successful diplomat, sent him to work out his time 
at some post where it was thought he could not do much harm— 
though in fact he often could. Now a Bill is to be introduced 
empowering the Foreign Secretary to retire with a pension before 
60 men whose retirement is desirable. The small burden this will 
lay on the Treasury is negligible compared with the value of the 
reform. The proposals regarding entry into the service are of the 
first importance. Here again a single sentence summarises the plan: 
“The system of recruitment will be recast so as to facilitate the 
entry, from any social sphere, of candidates with suitable qualifica- 
tions by enabling them to obtain the necessary vocational experience 
at the expense of the State.” The plan briefly is that candidates 
should in the first instance take the ordinary Civil Service examina- 
tion as at present, and that those provisionally accepted for the 
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Foreign Service should then undergo a period of training abroad 
at the expense of the State, culminating in a further examination 
in the special subjects the candidate has chosen. If successful in 
that he will be given a year’s training in this country, “ part of 
which will be spent in the Foreign Office and part in getting a 
grounding in economic, commercial and social questions.” The 
programme as a whole promises a great advance in both 
democratisation and efficiency, and Mr. Eden is to be warmly 
congratulated on it. 


The Public Schools Attacked 

Among the many and various attacks that have been made on 
the public schools, probably none from a responsible quarter has 
been more bitter than that made in a report by a sub-committee of 
the London County Council Education Committee. It asked the 
Council to say that it does not wish to be associated with Lord 
Fleming’s committee on the subject, on the ground that they are 
“in the widest sense educationally undesirable,” and that “ they 
have serious anti-social characteristics, and their existence entails 
serious disadvantages to general educational standards.” It com- 
plains that the public schools segregate the sons of the wealthy from 
the sons of the less fortunate. The criticism offered seems to imply 
not that the education is bad, but that it is bad to confine its 
advantages to 2 privileged few ; and it seems to follow that if, as 
is suggested, they tend to foster class-consciousness, that might be 
remedied not by shutting the public schools, but opening them 
to a wider circle. Profitable criticism will acknowledge many grave 
defects in the public school system, but to ignore the high standards 
of education, and the moral discipline achieved, is to abandon all 
attempts at fair appraisement. 


To Conquer Unemployment— 

Messrs. Lever Brothers have chosen the right moment for bringing 
out their constructive proposals on The Problem of Unemploy- 
ment, most lucidly set out in a pamphlet bearing that title. It is 
the right moment, when the Beveridge plan of Social Security (which 
the authors of the Lever scheme fully approve) is about to engage 
the full attention of Parliament. The Lever scheme starts from the 
hypothesis that irregularities in productive capacity, which are seen 
in the form of alternating slumps and booms, and cause recurrent 
mass unemployment, are the result of irregularities in the extension 
of industrial capital equipment. Government, it is argued, can 
promote discipline in industrial development by its powers of 
indirect controi. It is proposed that it should use the power of 
taxation in precisely the opposite way from that in which it has 
hitherto been used, and should impose more taxation when a boom 
is approaching, and reduce it when a slump is indicated, thus 
reducing or extending spending capacity at the appropriate moment. 
In times of approaching boom the use of credit would be curtailed, 
and capital expenditure which is controlled by the Government 
would be slowed down, and the reverse when there is danger of a 
slump. The authors outline a variety of measures which should be 
adopted by means of finance and taxation, the promotion of 
social security on the lines of the Beveridge Report, and the 
encouragement of measures which industrialists themselves should 
take, to get rid of irregularities in national consumption and 
irregularities in investment expenditure. The scheme is an admir- 
able summary of known means of fighting unemployment, and pro- 
vides a useful basis for further study of the means of anticipating 
trade changes and of the machinery which should be employed 
by Governments in handling the weapon of finance. 


—On a World Scale 


The Lever scheme recognises fully that this is no merely 
national problem, and that it will be necessary to persuade other 
great industrial countries to take similar measures to those adopted 
here. It suggests that international councils, with permanent 
secretariats, should be set up to secure international agreements, 
with a view to encouraging production and consumption in different 
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countries according to their abilities, and expanding internation 
trade, regulating the stocks and prices of raw materials, raising th 
standard of living in undeveloped countries, and protecting Countriq 
that embark on anti-unemployment measures from unfair compej. 
tion from those who do not. It is doubtless easier to suggest inte, 
national plans for fighting unemployment than to secure cO-operatigg 
in carrying them out. But we certainly cannot expect agreemey 
among the major Powers for a concerted plan unless we can secur 
enough agreement at home to carry out a positive domestic policy, 
If this country, having agreed on its own scheme, is able to gy 
“there is our social security plan, in operation, and there is oy 
completed scheme for fighting unemployment,” it will be in a mug 
stronger position for inviting the co-operation of the United Stat, 
and other allied nations. Nor will it be forgotten that the whok 
fabric of international agreement in the economic sphere depend 
on succéss in getting agreement on the still more fundamental ques 
tion of security against aggression. A single international organis. 
tion dealing with all these problems is essential. 


Fourteen Millions a Day 


It is long since the House of Commons has looked with a jealoy 
eye on mcreasing national expenditure, or a Chancellor of the Ey. 
chequer has apologised for it. Today each increase 1s regarded 
as sO much additional activity in war production, and so Many 
more nails in Hitler’s coffin. There was no shame, but rathe 
pride, in Sir Kingsley’s request for additional money in the form ¢ 
a supplementary vote last Tuesday, and in his statement that ex 
penditure had risen from £12,750,000 a day in October to abou 
£14,000,000 a day now. In spite of past efforts, war production, 
Mr. Lyttelton explained the other day, is still capable of expan. 
sion, and that accounts for part of the new expenditure. But ex 
penditure in North Africa has to be added, and in aid to ow 
American and other allies, which is part of our contribution to the 
Lease-Lend scheme. But the Select Committee on National Ex 
penditure exists to remind us that even in war-time economy ha 
not ceased to be a virtue. The more the Government has to spend 
on war production the more important it is that there should be no 
waste. The Select Committee, by its advice, has saved the county 
tens of millions of pounds, and doubtless as many millions besides 
might have been saved if its lynx eyes had been able to pry every. 
where. Many hundreds of millions might have been saved if the 
Government had adopted a wages policy early in the war; and the 
working classes would have been no worse off. It is a pity that 
nc happy mean can be struck between magnanimity in expenditure 
in war-time, and pusillanimity in peace. 


Town and Country Planning 

The Ministry of Town and Country Planning Bill, which got jts 
second reading on Tuesday, has the effect only of setting up 
machinery for national planning without defining the policy which 
the new Minister (who is to be Mr. W. S. Morrison) is to apply. 
Sir William Jowitt, speaking for the Government, seemed to 
emphasise rather the limitations of the Minister’s powers than the 
new range of duties which he might be expected to perform. The 
immediate effect of the measure will be to transfer powers derived 
from the Town and Country Planning Act from the Minister of 
Works and Planning to the new Minister, and the Bill gives some 
definition of his functions when it assigns to him the duty of 
“ securing consistency and continuity in the framing and execution 
of a national policy with respect to the use and development of land.” 
It is clear that the Town and Country Planning Act will require 
drastic overhauling by Parliament before national planning can 
become a reality, and it is imperative that there should not be much 
more delay before the country is told what are the Government’s 
decisions about the Uthwatt and Scott reports and what in general is 
its planning policy. One of the difficulties is that if too narrow an 
interpretation is put upon the Minister’s powers urgent needs 
will not be ‘satisfied; but if national planning on a full scale is 
intended, the administrative spheres of other Ministers will be 
concerned, and it is not clear how the new machinery will meet the 
case. 
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: a N the speech he is apparently to deliver on Saturday Herr secure safe passage for Allied shipping through the Mediterranean. 
Yer atigg Hitler may be expected to impress on his audience the part That must be the preliminary to the coming offensive or offensives 


eemeyg that ten years of Nazi rule have played in putting Germany in the against Germany in Europe, and how long the operation will 
secur place she holds in the world today. If that audience is still take remains to be seén. Time presses here, for the shipping 
polig,§ capable after ten years of Nazi rule of any independent intellectual situation is serious, and it is urgent that the Narrows be opened 
to sy§ exercise it will concern itself even more with the question of the at the earliest moment possible. Recent delays are explicable. It 
1S Cup place Germany is likely to hold in the world tomorrow—a sub- is obviously to be desired that the enemy should be engaged by 
a ject which has been equally engaging the attention of the con- the British and American forces in Tunisia and the victorious 
UIs) ference which so dramatically assembled at Casablanca on January Eighth Army sfnultaneously. The weather may cause more post- 


coal 14th. The importance of that gathering is better measured by the ponement still, but it will be a serious disappointment and gravely 
1 que. | mere fact that it took place at all, involving as it did journeys compromise future operations if North Africa is not cleared within 


ganiy.| from Washington by President Roosevelt and from London by Mr. a period to be measured by weeks, and not very many weeks. It 
Churchill, than by the necessarily colourless communiqué in which was no doubt unfortunate that Premier Stalin and General Chiang 
the result of the discussions is presented to the world. And yet Kai-Shek could not be present at the conference, but the reasons 
there is sufficient colour at any rate in the closing paragraph, for their absence are obvious, and the comments on it made in‘one 
jealoy | in its sober but inspiringly suggestive intimation that “the Presi- or two quarters in this country exhibit an almost incredible per- 
he Ey. dent and the Prime Minister and the Combined Staffs, having versity. Both the Russian and the Chinese leaders have been fully 
garde’ § completed their plans for the offensive campaigns of 1943, have informed of the decisions reached, and so far as can be seen no 
many § now separated to put them into active and concerted execution.” new co-ordination with Russia is needed, or even possible, at 
rath § The only commentary needed on that is the reminder that the this moment. Russia’s part is. to go on doing precisely what she . 
rm &§ jast time President and Prime Minister met in conference the result is doing with such brilliance of strategy and persistence in effort— 
at &§ was the landing in North Africa and the occupation of the very driving the enemy from her territory, robbing him of his last 
= territory on which this month’s conference has been held. The hopes of oil and wearing him down by ceaseless attrition of 
expan former meeting synchronised with the capture of Tobruk by equipment and men. The part of Russia’s allies is to do what 
at ex § Rommel, the latter with the capture of Tripoli by Montgomery. M. Stalin himself has always urged, and what the Casablarica 
‘© our One word may be added to that, and it is worth adding. An decisions publicly pledge them to do, “ draw as much of the weight 
to the § announcement made at Moscow simultaneously with the announce- as possible off the Russian armies by engaging the enemy as 
il Ex — ment made about Casablanca makes it probable that by the time heavily as possible at the best selected points.” There is no reason 
y ha} Hitler speaks on Saturday the last vestiges of the German army to believe that M. Stalin either could or would ask more than 
spend § encircled at Stalingrad will have ceased to exist—a fact that can that. 

bem hardly fail, even in Berlin, or perhaps least of all in Berlin, to It is not to be supposed that every aspect of the ten-days’ con- 
nad recall the assurance given by Hitler the last time he addressed his versations at Casablanca is indicated in the official communiqué, 
well people that “ Stalingrad will be taken, you can be certain of that.” but one question is specifically stated, and another may confidently 
if the | That was on September 30th. On November 8th he added be assumed, to have engaged the President and Prime Minister 
d the & the information that “ we have got it now except for some very and their staffs. The first, and less important, is the political 
; that § small parts.” There was some truth in that. The Germans did _ situation in North Africa and the relations between General Giraud 
diture § come within an ace of taking Stalingrad. But they are today not on the one hand and General de Gaulle and the Fighting French 
within 150 miles of it, apart from the last tragic remnants of the movement on the other. Some progress was clearly made in the 
encircled army. Everywhere along the front they are being driven _ right direction, but more is as clearly needed still. On the other 
back with immense losses of material and men. It is incredible hand, agitation about the North African situation has been 
ot jts f that no one in Germany should be asking himself, and even excessive. The Anglo-American forces could have landed there 
Z up § daring to ask his neighbour, who it was that was responsible for and attempted to occupy the country as the Germans occupied 
vhich § turning away from victory in the west to launch what was to France, or they could have landed to join forces with Frenchmen 
PPly. F be a six-weeks’ campaign against a State that at that moment was whom they regarded as allies and were prepared to treat in all 
d © F linked to Germany by a formal agreement and was giving her respects as such. The former was the wrong and the latter the 
= material and valuable assistance. What effect, if any, those ques- right way, and it has proved unexpectedly successful. It is per- 





Be tionings. may have on Germany’s power of resistance we have no fectly true that many of the administrators in office in North Africa 
sr of | means of knowing. Through the Gestapo and the S.S. Hitler no are unsatisfactory persons, but the fact that they collaborated with 


some § doubt has the people still in an iron grip. But he is submitting Vichy, which collaborated with Germany because it believed, how- 
y of | them at present to a strange treatment. The sudden transforma- ever misguidedly, that that was the only way to preserve any 
ition § tion of Press comment from exultation in victory to something semblance of a France, does not mean that they desire a German 
ind.” § like open admission of defeat needs some explaining. The sweat, victory, or would hesitate to give full support to the Allies now 
quire § blood and tears appeal is one thing—and the right thing—when that the defeat of Germany by the Allies is certain. Their motives 
can § it is a question of bracing a virile people in the early stages of a may not be admirable, but self-interest if nothing else will keep 
ue great war, but quite another when addressed in the hour of mili- them in the strait path, and loyalty to Marshal Pétain, though it 
a tary disaster to a people assured repeatedly that Stalingrad would may be perverse, is after all not a crime. As for General Giraud 
be taken, that the Russian armies would cease to exist by the end and General de Gaulle, they have agreed at any rate to fight the 
eeds | of 1942, that no foreign aeroplane would ever fly over Berlin. Germans in concert. That is the immediate business in hand ; 
It is against a Germany so placed that the campaign of 1943 has __ other things may be left; full accord can be looked for with some 
| be § been planned. Of the details of what was decided at Casablanca confidence on the solvitur ambulando (or pugnando) principle. 

the § we know one thing only, and that could have been taken for granted One subject about which nothing has been said in the com- 
* —that the first task is to clear the Germans out of Africa and muniqué, the U-boat menace, is almost the most important of all. 
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It is inconceivable that it was not discussed, or that Lord Leathers, 
who is Minister of War Transport and Shipping, was at Casa- 
blanca in the former capacity only. There is no doubt that the 
submarine menace is as grave as ever, for if measures to cope with 
it are developing in volume and efficiency so is the number of 
U-boats in action. They represent Hitler’s last card, and if 
vigilance and endeavour were relaxed for a moment it might still 
prove a trump card. Counter-measures are a technical question 
not appropriate for discussion here, but grave problems are ob- 
viously raised. Are our merchant-ships too slow? Is the convoy- 
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system, which saved the situation in the last war, the right e. 
pedient in face of the new U-boat strategy of hunting in packs) 
Are destroyers and fast motor-boats being built quickly enough, 
and in sufficient numbers? Is there any way of providing mor 
extended air-cover for convoys? These and many other question 
present themselves, and are no doubt receiving answers in th 
proper quarters. It is reasonable to hope that the Casablang 
discussions will make a first contribution to the solution of th 
problem by securing the opening of the Mediterranean, and tha 
that will prove not to have been their only contribution. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OT for the first time I seek the assistance of readers of this 

column in search of a quotation. My first memory of John 
Burns was of hearing him speak at an open-air meeting at Bournville 
somewhere in 1904 or 1905. The gist of the speech I forget, but 
its theme was a dictum of Henry Sidgwick’s “ Things are in the 
saddle and they ride mankind.” But was it Henry Sidgwick? I 
am sure Burns said so, but I have failed to trace it. Another quota- 
tion, this time not by Burns but about Burns, I have traced, and 
it is worth reproducing. The Member for Battersea was not the 
first Labour member of the British Cabinet—that distinction was 
reserved for Arthur Hendecson in 1915—but he was the first 
working man to attain Cabinet rank (as a Liberal). As such he was 
viewed with a good deal of friendly interest by the reigning sovereign, 
Edward VII. One of their earliest contacts, at Windsor, is thus 
described by Viscount Esher: 

“John Burns in knee-breeches was quite a revelation. His manner 
absolutely perfect. No self-consciousness and no bumptiousness. 
Quite respectful, absolutely frank and quick in the up-take without 
embarrassment, He showed tact and knowledge and embarked on 
no topic in which he was likely to get out of his depths. For half 
an hour after dinner he talked to the Queen [Alexandra] and for 
another hour to the Princess of Wales.” 

This corrected a less fortunate first impression. The King had 
written to the Prime Minister some time earlier expressing some 
surprise that the new President of the Local Government Board 
should have signalised his advent to office by a public speech 
advocating the abolition of the House of Lords—to which the Prime 
Minister had just elevated a number of estimable persons. 

7 * . . 

Mr. Eden has made a singularly good job of his plan for the 
reform of the Foreign Office, and it will be surprising if the House 
of Commons has anything but praise to give to the proposals. One 
of the points on which attention will fasten is that provision is made 
for entry into the service of candidates “from any social sphere.” 
That is a democratic reform for which there has been a: consider- 
able and just demand. At the same time, while there are too many 
survivals of caste both in the Foreign Office itself and the diplo- 
matic service, the “ old-school-tie” legend is considerably overdone. 
Personality counts for at least as much as education, and probably 
more. Having definite ideas in my own mind as to who are 
the two most efficient professional British Ambassadors today, I 
looked up their records out of curiosity. One, I find, was educated 
privately, and served as a private in the last war; the other was 
Eton and Balliol. The classic example of entry from “any social 
sphere” is Mr. R. G. Howe, now Minister at Addis Ababa, whose 
father was, I believe, an engine-driver and whose education began 
at an elementary school, whence he proceeded to Derby School and 
Cambridge. The career, therefore, is already open to talents, but 
such cases as Mr. Howe’s are rare ; they will be much less rare if 
the new scheme goes through. 

* * * * 

Mr. Hartley Withers, I believe, once wrote a book on The 
Meaning of Money. He will not, I hope, have to re-write it in the 
light of the decision given by the House of Lords on Monday. 
For the meaning of money was precisely the question that Mr. 
Justice Farwell in the first instance, the Court of Appeal in, the 
second and the House of Lords in the third, had to determine. A 
lady had made certain dispositions in her will, and among other 
things directed that 


“all moneys which I die possessed of shall be shared by m 

nephews and nieces now living ” 
—of whom there were, I believe, fourteen. Were they to get simply 
the £689, representing cash at the bank, and one or two other ming; 
items, cr divide between them investments to the value of £32,783? 
The lower Courts, following an old rule of the eighteenth century, 
decided with obvious reluctance that the nephews and nieces could 
have only the actual cash. In a judgement read by the Lord Chan. 
cellor, who quoted Scripture and Lord Tennyson (he might hav 
cited an interchange between his eponyms Simon Peter and Simon 
Magus), the House of Lords unanimously decided for a broad— 
indeed a common-sense—rather than a strictly legalistic interpret. 
tion of the vital word, and the fourteen beneficiaries will duly 
divide the proceeds of the investments, as the testatrix undoubted}; 
meant them to. 

* . * * 

Not long ago I commented en passant on the Intercollegiar 
University degrees of D.Sc. and Ph.D. enjoyed by Professor A. M. 
Low. I should not have referred to the degrees, or to the graduate, 
again, but for a book that has just reached me. Its title-page runs: 


MUSKET TO MACHINE-GUN 
by 

PROFESSOR A. M. LOW 
Associate of the City and Guilds Institute. 
Member, Institution of Automobile Engineers. 

; Fellow, Chemical Society. 
President and Fellow, Institute of Patentees. 

Doctor of Science. 
Fellow and Chairman, Examining Committee of Institute of Chemist 
; Analysts. 

Sometime Hon. Asst. Professor of Physics, Royal Artillery College. 
Formerly attached to Admiralty, Department of Torpedoes and Mining 
Officer Commanding Royal Flying Corps Experimental Works. 

Pad Fellow, Institute of Commerce. 
Principal, British Institute of Engineering Technology. 
Fellow, Faculty of Sciences. 
Vice-President, British Institution of Radio Engineers. 
The emotion this inspires is wonder that a writer adorned with 90 
many and so various distinctions should feel it necessary to lay 
claim to a degree of the character of those conferred by such a 
institution as the Intercollegiate University—for such, I take it, is 
the origin of the “Doctor of Science ” embedded in the above 
list. The other odd thing, while we are on this subject, is Mr. Low’s 
professorship. That, of course, imports tenure of a chair at some 
recognised university, yet, abnormally lengthy as Mr. Low’s entry 
in Who’s Who is, it throws no light on this particular point. The 
omission, no doubt, is inadvertent, but the inadvertence in itself 
is odd. 
+. * * * 

Sir James Grigg did a good deal to establish himself in the public 
eye as a human personality by his broadcast of last Sunday. His 
summary of and commentary on the Libyan and Tripolitanian 
campaign was a more than ordinarily excellent piece of work, and 
an admirable delivery further enhanced its effect. I have never 


heard the Secretary for War make a public speech, but if he has 
any desire (he quite likely has not) to dispel the suspicions of those 
sections of the public which look askance at him as a promoted 
bureaucrat he will do well to come to the microphone again 4s 
occasion offers—which it is to be hoped it increasingly will. 
JANUS. 
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THE GERMAN STRATEGY 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE Eighth Army’s capture of Tripoli deserves all the encomiums 
that have been passed upon it; but the news that the Allies 
at Casablanca have thrashed out their strategy for the present year 
and will set in action the various offensives decided upon places the 
matter in its correct perspective. In a sense this advance of 1,400 
miles across desert country with only one road available, in so short 
a time as 80 days, is an unprecedented achievement, and it reflects 
the highest credit upon all concerned in it—not least the infantry 
who at Alamein made the pursuit possible. Most of all it demon- 
strates the sound foundation on which all our hopes were based— 
the expectation that, given time, we should be able to produce an 
army which can meet and defeat the enemy in battle, taking whatever 
intractable conditions should be interposed between them in its 
stride. 

But, of course, the capture of Tripoli and the ejection from Libya 
of’all the Axis forces are not so much the end as a mere beginning. 
They are not even a perfect beginning ; since the war is not simply 
a race in which victory goes to the side that can eat up the mileage 
most swiftly, but a vital struggle in which there can be no com- 
promise, in which we must crush or be crushed. Rommel escaped, 
rather bedraggled but nevertheless in some strength ; and the battle 
is still to be fought. He escaped, moreover, to a good defensive 
line; and it is very probable that the German Command are, for 
once, merely speaking the truth when they say that the retreat was 
planned. There are some indications, indeed, that the High 
Command are in authority once more ; and it is well to remember 
that the military caste stand or fall with Hitler. They will, there- 
fore, p!ace their obvious skill and experience at the disposal of the 
Fuehrer. 

That they have been listened to appears to be demonstrated by 
the contrast between the offensive of 1942 and the trend of the 
operations which are taking place at present. There are abundant 
signs of military inspiration about them; and, if one wishes to 
measure the difference in tendency, one cannot do better than glance 
at the German propaganda-film which, dated October, 1942, is at 
present to be seen at cinemas in this country. Here can be appre- 
ciated the bold impressionist strokes of the house-painter—the sug- 
gestion that Marshal von Bock and Rommel are converging on the 
Middle East, the Caucasian successes, the impregnable def2nsive 
position of Rommel which covers his preparations for the conquest 
of Egypt, and so on. It has been thrown on to the screen at an 
unhappy moment for the enemy, but it very clearly confirms the 
impression that Hitler’s intuitions*were then running riot and that 
there was no miracle in the riposte. Russia, it seems, was ready to 
foster that type of strategy which by its inherent diffuseness and 
incoherence gave her the opportunity for the devastating counter- 
offensive. 

The present German strategy aims at concentration ; and we do 
well to recognise that it is much more formidable than the intuitional 
megalomania of Hitler. A survey of the present position of the 
enemy suggests that he has effected a concentration in Tunisia and 
is determined to fight there a vigorous offensive-defensive. Arnim 
had the equivalent of about six ‘British divisions, and it cannot be 
supposed that the Allies set out to occupy Morocco and Algeria 
with a smaller force than that. Indeed, it is.more reasonable to 
imagine their force much superior numerically and materially ; and 
the French when fully equipped should significantly increase the 
force available. The reinforcement contributed by Rommel is 
admittedly unequal to that of the Eighth Army, which not only out- 
fought the enemy but out-thought him. So, putting the positions as 
moderately as possible, the German Army in Tunisia should be 
much inferior to the armies that are available against it. 

This does not, and cannot, mean that the enemy will not be able 
to detain in Tunisia the armies which regard that territory merely 
as their. springboard. He: fights for time; and the Mareth line 
should, to some extent, economise his resources, unless of course 
the Allies in Tunisia strike at its rear. Whatever the chances, it 





will be the Germans’ aim to detain as great a force as possible as 
long as possible in North Africa. By so doing they would still 
block the Narrows and keep the Allies out of Italy. The Casablanca 
decisions must have taken into account all the possibilities in the 
situation in Tunisia and have set in motion the means to clear up 
the situation as soon as possible. The Allies have many pawns in 
their hands. The Commando raid in the Oslo Fjord suggests but one 
of the points where they might be used ; and, of course, the 1,400 
miles from Alamein face a very much greater coastline of opportunity. 

In Russia, too, the withdrawal follows the policy of concentration. 
Admittedly it is an admission that the Russians are in the ascendant, 
that the Germans have been unable to hold what they grasped ; 
but the enemy who admits a mistake and rectifies it is a much more 
dangerous opponent than one who cannot see his blunder. What, 
of course, is irreparable, and a real contribution to the prospect of 
Allied victory, is the tremendous loss that has been inflicted upon 
the enemy. In Russia this js still not at an end. It is an illusion 
that in suffering so great a loss of those he has persuaded or brow- 
beaten into helping him Hitler has not been weakened. It is an 
illusion that the loss of material can be ignored. Hitler’s strength, 
available for a counter-stroke, is by so much the less; and the 
attrition he has suffered in the last two months is a very grave blow. 
Nevertheless, the withdrawal from the Voronezh bridge-head was 
a matter of military prudence, and if Hitler can withdraw his troops 
south of the Don intact he will have accomplished a formidable and 
useful task. 

It is improbable he will be able to escape, since the Russians are 
not only closing in on Tikhoretsk, the junction by which List’s army 
must reach Rostov, but they are also advancing towards the Donetz 
region, from which the Rostov lines lead, and moving towards the 
Kharkov-Kursk line. The potential encirclement about Rostov is 
being reproduced on a greater scale. Here, too, the Germans fight 
for time ; and we have some evidence of how they can eke it out 
in the long-drawn-out resistance of Rzhev. The Allies’ plans to 
divert from Russia as many troops as possible will clash with that 
design, and no one will suppose that the German strategy consists 
of merely drawing out time. This is a strictly neutral factor, or at 
best a treacherous ally, liable to change its loyalty when least 
convenient. The Germans are fighting for time because they have 
contrived a weapon which they think and hope will so wear down 
the Allied strength that the plans concerted at Casablanca will be 
stillborn. 

The weapon on which they rely to bring about this happy con- 
summation is the U-boat. It has been stated that the excess of 
U-boat buildings over sinkings is ten per month. If we are to 
take that figure seriously, it reflects a very grave state of affairs 
indeed. It has been pointed out that the Allied shipbuilding also 
shows a positive balance over the enemy sinkings ; but we cannot 
consider the position relieved. It is still possible that the enemy 
can weaken, if not forestall, the Allied offensives by this means, It 
is not palatable, nor very creditable ; for it is impossible to think 
that the mind of man cannot discover some appropriate means of 
reply. The German developments of the submarine are not im- 
possible to others; and, if there were no other means of dealing 
with the U-boat, it would seem that ocean-going submarines might 
be developed by the Allies that might solve the problem. The 
adaptations are so obvious that it is difficult to think they have not 
been imagined by our versatile Navy. But that problem remains 
as the one great obstacle to the Allied victory. 

Even if we set our face against any exaggeration of the serious- 
ness of the problem, we have to recognise that it remains grave. 
There is little value in the immense number of trained troops and 
manufactured material in Britain and the United States if they can- 
not be transported to the points where they are needed. We cannot 
land on the European mainland anywhere without great quan- 
tities of shipping. We cannot fight anywhere in the world without 
very considerable quantities of material. Disciplined, courageous men 
can accomplish the seemingly impossible, but they cannot be pitted 
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against an enemy armed with heavy tanks and supported by a 
numerous artillery and aircr.:t with any hope of success. There 
is, therefore, some real reason for the German hope, if the facts 
are as they have been represented ; and that is probably the basis 
of the present German strategy. 

Beyond this there can be little doubt that the German command 
contemplate some offensive when the season and the occasion offer. 
They may hope to wear out the Russian strength by falling back 
to some defensive line in Russia that will leave our ally a ruined 
countryside in the way of his advance, and then seize any sign of 
wavering to counter-attack in full force. The Turks have been 
suggesting that they may attack Turkey; but such a development 
seems almost too good to be true. They may deliver a last desperate 
attack upon this country. Some offensive is certainly in their minds ; 
and they are working like beavers to prepare the material, just 
as they are most skilfully endeavouring to secure a position which 
will enable them to husband their human resources. To suggest 
such possibilities is not to imagine they will succeed. Everything 
depends upon the vigorous, swift and unrelenting development of 
the Allied initiative ; and we hope the Casablanca plans contemplate 
that. 


THE NEW CONSERVATISM 
By QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. 


T has so happened that the fortunes of war have led me for two 
years far away from the political scene at a time when I seemed 
to be in the middle of an active political life. A long voyage, long 
days and nights on regimental duties when at times little seemed to 
be happening, some months in hospital, a solitary walk ot over two 
hundred miles over mountain country, left me frequently very much 
alone, and in this loneliness I came to think a great deal about the 
things which I had taken previously for granted. I have been led 
to believe that the doubts and anxieties which I experienced during 
this period of reflection may be of some slight assistance to those 
who, like myself, have been caused by the war to question the 
foundations of their political belief. . 

I had always been brought up a Conservative—and little enough 
in the creeds or in the records of other parties had tempted me to 
swerve from my political allegiance. But the outbreak of the war 
itself, our unpreparedness for it, and our early disasters, combined to 
make me doubt whether the party to which I belonged and which 
had been so long in power offered any real hope or security in the 
future. I swung far to the Left. In this, I found, I was in the majority. 
But I could find little satisfaction in the conventional formulas of 
the Labour politician, and was only irritated by the diatribes of 
the left-wing publicists—who did not think it right to assume the 
responsibility which can alone justify the adoption of the mantle of 
political prophecy. I was weaned by Transport House, im- 
patient of the Priestleys and the Joads, angered by the partial in- 
justices of Guilty Men. 

The Liberal Party failed to attract me by reason of its manifest 
ineffectiveness, although, despite modern criticism, Macaulay has 
always seemed to me one of the fountains of English political 
wisdom. Fascism always repelled me; I think it only attracts the 
frustrated and embittered, and only becomes dangerous in a defeated 
or embittered nation. I was impressed by the efficiency of the 
Communist machine ; its materialism, and its subservience to the 
policy of a foreign Power, however friendly, caused me to dislike it. 
In political independence of the party system I have never 
believed. If the péople is to keep an adequate control of public 
affairs it must be asked sensible questions at a general election and 
these questions must relate to the desirability of potential govern- 
ments and comprehensive policies rather than to a series of indivi- 
dual men or isolated measures. The philosophy of the two-party 
system, stated by Macaulay in the History, has never been 
adequately answered, even when the practice has come in for savage 
and well-justified criticism. 

National Government, the ideal of political theorists, is an expe- 
dient only successful in the face of known and admitted national 
danger. In war it is essential, and essential also it will be found 
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to be to carry out a peace settlement or the demobilisation of , 
national army. But the moment National Government becomes , 
cloak to conceal differences of principle instead of a mantle enfolding 
national unity it becomes a source of weakness rather than strength 
Moreover, National Government itself is founded on a union of the 
existing parties and maintained by the pressure of existing pany 
discipline. New parties are unattractive and rarely successful. They 
have not sufficient backing in the country to become the vehicle of 
comprehensive policy. The secret of political achievement in English 
statecraft is to govern through the instrumentality of one of the two 
main political factions. 

I was therefore flung back on the past for enlightenment. And 
the past did not play me false. The Napoleonic War affords perhaps 
the best parallel in modern times to the present hostilities, and the 
state of England following that war is surely most instructive still 
Then, as now, a New Society was visibly emerging far faster than 
political theorists could comprehend it. Until the advent of the 
railways the Old Order could successfully withstand the new by 

‘ isolating it. But with the growth of the railways the New Society 
invaded the old in its very sanctum by pushing forward into the 
countryside. Conservative criticism was very like Conservative 
criticism today—a strange compound of ignorance and fear. 

Ignorance led to obscurantist opposition. Most old-fashioned 
gentlemen had never seen a factory and treated the railway as a 
unknown horror. Disraeli depicts them arguing energetically on 
political principles which had not been found wanting in the past 
because they related to an agricultural society. The new aristocracy 
of masters was to be deplored. Trade unionism, the cradle of an 
unborn aristocracy of artisans, was mistaken for Jacobinism, as it is 
for Bolshevism today. To the landed gentry the new thing had all 
the terror of the completely unknown. Some, better instructed 
than the rest, passed from ignorance into fear and sought to 
compromise with the Juggernaut. Can the tide be bought off with 
the promise that it shall not proceed beyond halfway to high-water 
mark? It does not seem likely. 

Liberalism was on terms of easy friendship with the New Society, 
It had established a reputation for being progressive by fighting 
for the political emancipation of the new towns, for being enlightened 


by embracing an already obsolescent eighteenth-century philosophy— j 


for being virtuous by courting Nonconformist capitalists, for being 
in favour of the under-dog by admitting tax-free corn for the workers, 
But in point of fact it was too embittered with current controversy 
to be constructive—or even objective,—too deeply engaged with 
utilitarianism to be virtuous, too heavily committed with the factory 
owner to defend the interest of the working-class. 

In these circumstances there was one man who, today it is not 
unpleasing to recall, was a Jew, and a very Jewish one at that, who 
sounded a new note in the political writing of the day. Benjamin 
Disraeli saw that the Conservative Party was faced, not with defeat 
(which does not matter), but with annihilation which in British 
political conditions would be a national disaster—yet saw in the 
Conservative Party the effective instrument for applying a new poli- 
tical philosophy and developing a new conception of the mission of 
the British peoples. He saw that the new was not really the enemy 
of the old, yet that if the people were not given social reform by the 
Parliament, the Parliament would be given social revolution by the 
people ; that if our institutions were to be preserved they were to be 
preserved only by a rigid insistence on social justice—by welcoming 
the new with understanding and real gladness in the name of the old 
instead of with obscurantist opposition or with timid compromise. 
Thus he hit upon the role of Conservatism in revolutionary times 
—to lead and dominate revolution by superior statesmanship, instead 
of to oppose, it, to bypass the progressives by stepping in front of 
current controversy instead of engaging in it, to seck an objective 
study of the actual nature of social forms rather than indulge in 
political bromides. This is the real meaning of Coningsby. 

Does it offer any hope for today? Surely it does, almost with 
mathematical parallelism. The New Conservative will not indulge 
in the outworn controversy between Internationalism or Nationalism. 
He sees in the United Nations a natural growth which appeals alike 
to his sense of justice and his dislike for constitutional experiments 
tion. He will not engage in the dispute between Nationalisation 
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and Private Enterprise. He sees in the modern extra-political forms 
of public control a Nationalisation which has lost its terrors, and in 
the larger joint-stock companies with limited liability a private 
enterprise which has lost its meaning. He is not im- 
pressed by the fear of schemes for social security as destructive 
of enterprise. On the contrary, he sees in them the basis 
for social stability mecessary to the restoration of industry. He 
recognises that privilege based on birth or wealth has served its end, 
and he looks forward to a classless democracy in which differences 
of education and technical skill have taken their place. 

And for the careful elaboration of his principles he looks to the 
youth of the country, objective in outlook, and profoundly under- 
standing the objects of the New Society, finding in them, as did 
the young Disraeli, “ The Trustees of Posterity.” 


THE RELIEF OF EUROPE 
By REGINALD LIGHTWOOD 


HEN the occupied countries are freed from subjugation an 

immense task of relief and reconstruction will confront us. 
Pians for this must take account either of the sudden collapse of the 
enemy, or of a piecemeal reoccupation, as Russia advances from the 
east and we invade from the south or west. The relief of the 
afflicted countries must follow an orderly plan based on the urgency 
of their needs. Broadly speaking, food, clothing and materials for 
shelter are first needed, and those who bring immediate relief will 
always find urgent medical problems, so that doctors and nurses 
must be among the earliest to arrive. 

Industry and agriculture will be halted in areas where fighting 
has been prolonged and where the earth has been scorched. Raw 
materials, labour, animals, seeds, farm implements and fertilisers 
will be needed to start them again. Shipping and transport must be 
provided and priorities settled. Countries with no coast line and no 
shipping, such as Czechoslovakia, will be in a serious position 
unless the control of Allied shipping continues while nations are 
getting on their feet. Except where the manufacture of food and 
other essentials are concerned, the starting of farms in rural districts 
will take priority over industry in towns. Man-power will be 
urgently required for this, and animals as well, especially horses tor 
Where tractors and lorries are not available, 
horses are essential to the farmer ; it is said to be impossible for 
a peasant and his wife to plough enough acreage by hand to sustain 
themselves the year round. Scarcity of farm animals will only be 
remedied graduaily, and for a long time there will be a heavy demand 
for farm-tractors, lorries and stock. To set industries in motion 
again will require raw materials and transport, and in many cases 
factory premises will have to be rebuilt. In bringing labour back to 
productive work it is desirable to follow plans which are capable of 
leading on naturally and easily to social construction; the relief 
worker and the economist must go hand in hand. Organisations for 
telief should make a point of helping in the establishment of stable 
local government, and when this is established they must retain 
confidence by giving no cause for jealousy during the time that relief 
is being carried on by a foreign Power. 

Large-sca‘e relief, if it is to work smoothly and effectively, will 
have to be controiled and administered by a headquarters staff, and 
it is significant that, in America, Mr. Roosevelt has appointed a man 
of the caiibre of Mr. H. H. Lehman, the retiring Mayor of New 
York, to direct relief work. To feed, clothe and re-house the 
destitute, and to reorganise European, and perhaps some Eastern, 
nations, will be an almost superhuman task, taxing the administrative 
capacity and pooled resources of the world to the utmost. There are 
many technical aspects of post-war relief, and official committees of 
Allied representatives are now at work on them. Provisional 
stimates of food requirements for the first eighteen months after 
the war have been submitted by each of the Allied governments, 
and among other major problems to be worked out in detail are 
shipping and transport, priorities of raw materials, medical supplies, 
the re-starting of medical and social services, the handling of mass 
tpidemics, 2nd the operating of large schemes of feeding. 

While the Allied Nations plan this humane and necessary work 
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famine stalks through Greece, Poland, Western Russia and Spain. 
Post-war relief cannot help men and women who will die of starva- 
tion in 1943. We must not exaggerate horrors with the object of 
compelling people who are reluctant to face them, and it is urgent to 
collect more facts about the present famine and near-famine in these 
countries and others affected in less degree, even though com- 
parisons between them are difficult for lack of data. For example, 
the true death-rate in Greece is unknown, for it is a common practice 
for the peop.e to hide their dead because they fear to lose a meagre 
famine-ration ; official rates for death and diseases can no longer be 
obtained from France, Belgium and elsewhere ; and in more than 
one occupied country neutral observers are not permitted by the 
Nazis to study the conditions existing. Yet there is evidence of the 


"increasing presence of diseases caused by hunger, as well as of famine 


in parts of Greece, Western Russia, Yugoslavia and Poland (especially 
among the remaining Jews), and there is widespread under-nutrition, 
if not actual famine, in Belgium, France, Holland and Norway. In 
Athens starvation-deaths were occurring at a rate of hundreds 
weekly, and a recent official estimate gives 100,000 dead out of a 
population of one million. The whole of Greece has had a bad 
harvest this year, and it is estimated by the International Red Cross 
that 34 millions out of its population of 6,100,000 must be fed on 
imported wheat. Because of their extreme need, and because of the 
gallantry of the Greeks, the Government has deliberately lifted the 
blockade, permitting 15,000 tons of wheat to enter each month. This 
allows about 5 ozs. of bread daily, and the average peace-time con- 
sumption is 27 ozs. As a result, since the late summer the situation 
has somewhat improved, but the International Red Cross estimates 
that another 10,000 tons a month is necessary. 

The state of the children is the most heartrending feature of the 
Greek famine. A report coming via Switzerland from the Athens 
Child Welfare Service stated that nine out of ten babies in the city 
died before they were six months old, because their mothers were too 
starved to feed them and there is virtually no milk for them in 
Greece. In the harrowing words of eye-witnesses, it is a common 
sight to see children and adults searching among refuse for some- 
thing to eat ; mothers carrying wasted infants in their arms, some- 
times already dead. One child said she had not eaten for four days 
and both her mother and brother had just died of hunger. The 
worst affected are the children who do not attend the feeding-centres 
or welfare clinics, which in Athens and the Piraeus have been sub- 
stantially increased in number and feed 25,000 out of 45,000 infants 
with two meals a day. It is noteworthy that the local medical and 
welfare organisations are doing so well, and this work could not go on 
without the wonderful help they are receiving from the Red Cross 
organisations. But in spite of such efforts, some of the children have 
not the strength to beg: “.. . lying or crouching in the streets, 
many of them die and, seeming as though asleep, hours may pass 
before their companions realise they have died.” 

Our Government has been anything but indifferent to this terrible 
situation, as is shown by the relaxation of the blockade for the import 
of wheat. But to supply cereal food without milk and vitamins is 
little heip to starving children, because it leads inevitably to severe 
rickets. Milk and vitamins are essential to save children in a pro- 
longed famine. Between humanitarian impulses and the need to 
enforce the blockade the Allied Nations face a terrible dilemma. 
Must we acquiesce in the slow starvation of our Greek ally in order 
to win the war in the shortest time? At present the Government’s 
answer consists in giving “ controlled relief,’ and, in addition to the 
wheat, navicerts have been issued for a hundred tons of dried milk 
monthly. The Famine Relief Committee urge that this amount is 
far too small and asks that dried milk and vitamins be sent in 
quantity sufficient only to save the lives of children under 16, nursing 
and expectant mothers and invalids—in round figures 2,000 tons per 
month. Dried milk and vitamins represent the maximum nourish- 
ment in the smallest shipping-space, and this makes provision of 
shipping and the control of distribution by the International and 
Swedish Red Cross a feasible undertaking. 


The food situation is little better in Belgium and the condition of 
the chitdren is pathetic, so that help on a similar scale is. required 
as soon as satisfactory guarantees can be obtained. Three-quarters 
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of the people are reduced to 900-calories a day, which is less than 
half the minimum requirements of a man in sedentary occupation. 
Milk is so short that it is nearly all reserved for infants, and yet the 
infant mortality has risen alarmingly and a fourfold increase has now 
been reported. The situation is especially bad for the town school 
children, many of whom come to school without breakfast and faint 
from exhaustion during the day ; such is their apathy that afternoon 
lessons and physical exercises have been stopped. Thirty per cent. 
of these growing school children have actually lost weight. The 
incidence of tuberculosis at all ages has risen steeply, and the death- 
rate from this disease has apparently increased by 80 per cent. in 
Brussels and by 56 per cent. in the large towns. Further, famine 
oedema has been reported in school children as well as in adults. 

A guarantee given by the enemy to the effect that “controlled ” 
relief will not be actually used by him does not necessarily mean that 
he will obtain no benefit from it, because he may be the less inclined 
to send food into the country he occupies; but this is one of the many 
difficulties which must be faced. In the case of Belgium, the Famine 
Relief Committee urge that dried milk and vitamins should be sent 
for the use of the children in roughly the same amounts as for 
Greece. It is not yet known whether the first cargo of powdered 
milk has reached Greece, but our Government will soon know if the 
guarantees for its proper distribution are being carried out, and then 
it will. be easier to see if similar help can be sent to Belgium. 


JOHN BURNS 


By WILSON HARRIS 


OHN BURNS died last Sunday. He had been politically dead, 
by his own choice, since 1914, when he resigned, together with 
the other “ Honest John ”—Morley—on the outbreak of war. From 
that moment Burns relapsed into silence so far as any utterance on 
current politics was concerned. He never made a statement about 
his resignation. No one ever knew precisely what his reasons were. 
He was emphatical!y opposed to the war—that much he said un- 
equivocally in his brief letter of resignation—and in particular against 
alliance with France. But I am quite certain that on that August 
day in 1914 he never believed for a moment that he was setting the 
seal to his own political career. I remember talking to him at the 
corner of Victoria Street some time early in 1915, and as we parted 
he declared with emphasis, “I tell you, ’Arris, before long all 
Europe will be calling for John Burns.” He saw himself, I imagine, 
as the man to end by a negotiated peace a conflict that he detested. 
It must have been in the same year that, when my wife and I went 
down to see his books at his house on Clapham Common, he took 
a similar impressive leave, with the assurance, “Madam, you are 
shaking ’ands with a man who has the greatest part of his career 
in front of him.” 

It was not so; and it was odd that even Burns, with that wholly 
engaging vanity of his, should have thought it could be. He had 
great qualities, but not the qualities a man must have to fill that role. 
He had not the power to lead his fellow-countrymen, let alone 
foreigners, for his period of office had done more to lose him friends 
than to win them. His appointment to the Local Government Board 
by Campbell-Bannerman in 1906 kindled high hopes. Here was the 
first working-man to enter a British Cabiret—for though Henry 
Broadhurst had risea, as he put it, “from stone-mason’s bench to 
Treasury Bench,” it was as an Under-Secretary, not a Cabinet 
Minister—and he was to head a department concerned intimately with 
the life of the people. But Burns dropped from the first into the 
hands of his officials, and they were anything but a progressive set. 
Charles Masterman was there, it is true, as Parliamentary 
Secretary—Masterman with the ‘eart of gold and the ’ead of 
feathers, Masterman of whom his chief observed airily when ques- 
tioned about some matter of water-supply, “Oh, you must see my 
curate about that ; ’e looks after the baptisms ”—but for the ’ead of 
feathers the L.G.B. under J. B. was no bed of feathers, and though 
the partnership was personally pleasant enough, politically its 
termination was a blessed release to the curate. 

But whatever may be said or thought of John Burns the politician, 
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no one but can count himself fortunate who knew John. Burns.-the 
man. He loved talking, primarily about himself, and there could be 
no more entertaining topic. Whoever has been chosen, if anyone 
already has, to write his life will find a wealth of material waiting 
for him. Burns kept a record of everything. “There it begins,” 
he said to me as he showed me the filing cabinets full of cuttings 
and dockets, “ with the first ticket I had as a boiler-maker’s apprentice 
at 14.” (He became an engineer later, a member of the old Amal. 
gamated Society of Engineers, and was paying his dues to the 
present Amalgamated Engineers’ Union till a few years ago.) And 
“ere are my proudest possessions” he would say, pulling open a 
wardrobe and displaying the old straw hat he wore through the dock 
strike (with Cardinal Manning and Ben Tillett, who has died this 
week too, and Tom Mann as his allies) in 1889; a walking-stick 
given him by King Edward VII; and the doctor’s cap and gown 
in which he took, I think, an honorary LL.D. degree at Glasgow. 

As a raconteur, Burns was incomparable. He talked freely about 
people he did and people he did not like. Among the latter, I fancy, 
were most of his Cabinet colleagues. Mr. Lloyd George he did not 
love ; both stars had swum into the firmament at the same time, and 
it rather looked as if the star in the west might be the brighter, 
Asquith and Haldane and Grey and Bright he disliked because of 
their Oxford superiority. Morley, for some reason, perhaps because 
of his radicalism, escaped that reproach. For C.-B. and for the 
present Prime Minister, another Cabinet colleague, he felt consider 
ably more warmth, though he did describe one visit he paid to the 
Home Office during the railway strike of 1911 when he found an 
exhilarated Home Secretary with a large map on which he wa 
moving about Guards and other military reserves. “I told ‘im? 
said Burns caustically, “that ’e was mistaking a parish-pump 
squabble for the social revolution.” 

Burns the man was infinitely entertaining. His supreme, if not 
his single, interest in life in the last thirty years was his library, 
His collections on London, and on Sir Thomas More in particular, 
were extensive and valuable. He had been picking things up in 
the Charing Cross Road and Marylebone High Street for half a 
century, and in quarters less exalted before that. “Out of the first 
money I ever earned,” he said, “I bought a copy of Utopia for 24. 
off (somebody or other’s) barrow in New Cut. And now, if you 
ever come and see my books, as I hope you will, you'll see the great 
first folio edition of More, and there’s just room on top of it for 
the poor London boy’s first purchase ; and the first purchase was the 
better value.” He could recite Milton interminably and he knew 
Shakespeare from end to end, and would argue any detail of any 
play. One example of that is worth recalling Burns had a fondness 
for the army manoeuvres. Year after year he would follow them on 
Salisbury Plain on a push-bicycle, and both as John Burns and a 
a Cabinet Minister he was always a welcome guest at officers’ messes. 
One night at a mess-dinner a controversy arose about the name of 
Henry IV’s charger. Burns proposed that they should get a Shake- 
speare and settle it, to which the obvious answer was made that 4 
Shakespeare unfortunately was not part of the standard equipment 
of officers on manoeuvres. “No,” said Burns, “but here you are 
in an English village ; and wherever there’s an English village there's 
an English vicarage, and wherever there’s an English vicarage there’s 
a copy of Shakespeare.” So out Cabinet Minister and two or three 
subalterns sallied in search of the vicar. He turned out to be away 
and the vicarage locked up; the schoolmaster had the key ; the 
schoolmaster had gone to bed, but he was duly rounded up, the 
vicarage was entered, the volume discovered and the name of the 
steed finally established as Barbary. 

There is another story of Burns in a manoeuvres mess that deserves 
to be told, but not on the morrow of the celebration of a great 
Welshman’s birthday. A memory that must serve as inadequate 
substitute illustrates Burns’ faculty for seizing on the humorous if 
everything. I found him one day years ago in the smoking-room of 
the National Liberal Club bursting for someone to share a joke with. 
It was the custom there (and very likely is still) for pages to ct 
round the club the names of’ members wanted on the telephone of 
by a caller. “Two pages have just gone through here,” Burns said, 
“one calling Mr. "Itchings, Mr. “Itchings, and the other Mr. 
Keating, Mr. Keating.” 
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Burns was a great Londoner; his description of the Thames as 
“jiquid history” has rightly been quoted in almost every notice of 
him this week. He knew the capital through and through, and loved 
it. First and foremost, of course, he was Battersea. The destruction 
and desolation of today would have been anguish to him, even if 
he had not suffered from it personally. And he cannot be denied 
the title of a great man. No man who had travelled such a road 
and reached such a goal could lack greatness. And his very weak- 
nesses tended to be attractive. When in the Cabinet he, of course, 
took his turn as Minister in Attendance. King George V, to whom 
Burns’ qualities were well calculated to appeal, thought it worth while 
to consult him once, as a man of the people, about the wisdom of 
taking action in the Courts (as he eventually did) against the authors 
of the rumours that he, the King, had been married in Malta prior 
to his marriage to Queen Mary “Don’t do it, Sir,” counselled the 
Minister in Attendance emphatically. “Take no notice of them. 
Why, if I was to tell you the things people say about me.” So, at 
least, the story goes, and I believe it to be true. 

Burns’ biographer, as I have said, will be a fortunate man. 
to be hoped he will be equal to a great opportunity. 


THE PUBLIC AND BEVERIDGE 


By MASS CBSERVATION 


OLLOWING as it does upon the recent Allied successes in 

North Africa and Russia, the Beveridge Report is well timed 
to coincide with a wave of public optimism about the outcome and 
duration of the war. Indeed, it could hardly have beén made 
public at a more propitious moment, from the point of view of 
public interest in post-war reconstruction, and whatever may be 
the final fate of the report itself, it has already made a deep and 
favourable impression on British opinion. That has been shown 
clearly by the investigations Mass Observation has made among 
different classes of the population, B, C and D, representing middle 
classes, artisans and skilled workers, unskilled working class, re- 
spectively. This comment, by a C class woman of 50, sums up a 
widespread feeling about its importance: 

“T think there are two good things that have come out of this 

war—the changed attitude to Russia, and the Beveridge Report.” 
By December 2nd, as many as 92 per cent. of people questioned 
at random knew about the Report. The great majority questioned 
during the first two weeks of December had read summaries of 
the Report, and had formed opinions about it. 

During the first few days, in reply to the question, “ What do you 
think is the most important part of the Report? ” only one person 
in three named any specific item (usually pensions). “I should 
say it’s all important,” was the commonest form of reply to this 
question Many people saw in the Beveridge Report a possible end 
to their deepest anxieties; a reply, from a C class man of 28, is 
typical of this: “It seems all right to me. It would be all right 
to be able to stop worrying about tomorrow, or your old age, or 
what was going to happen to the kids.” Many people are, in fact, 
suspicious of the scheme for no other reason than that it is, on the 
face of it, too good to be true. “I’ve heard of Utopias before” 
is the comment of one B class woman of 56. “It’s a grand 
thing if it means what it says, security for all,” and “It’s a won- 
derful scheme if it comes off,” are remarks repeated, with variations, 
again and again. 

A week before the publication of the Beveridge Report, Mass 
Observation issued a question on feelings about social services. This 
was a repetition of a similar enquiry made in the spring of 1942, and 
replies showed no significant change of opinion since the first enquiry. 
There was a decided majority who thought that sickness benefit 
ought to be paid through the Government, and not, as at present, 
through the insurance companies. In the case of sickness benefit, 
women were slightly more of this opinion than men, but in the 
case of unemployment assistance, the feeling in favour of a Govern- 
ment scheme was very much stronger among men. Reasons for 
dissatisfaction with the existing insurance methods were various. 
The administration costs of certain insurance companies came 
in for criticism, but the main grumble was that the companies take 
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so long to pay any benefits. 

“It would be more convenient if you could go to the Post Office 
and say ‘I want my sickness benefit’ than wait till it’s payable 
through the insurance man.” 

It was generally and immediately recognised that the Beveridge 
scheme is against the interests of the insurance companies, and that 
opposition from this quarter is to be expected. There was con- 
siderable difference of opinion, however, as to whether or not 
the insurance companies would be justified in opposing the scheme, 
the proportion of opinion being about two in favour to five against 
the companies. Asked whether or not they wished to see the 
Report passed by Parliament, seven replied that they did for every 
one who did not. Opposition came mostly from those whose atti- 
tude to the insurance companies was sympathetic; who are very 
often those who dislike changes of any kind, preferring the known 
to the unknown evil. The comment that the scheme would cost 
a lot of money was fairly general, but on the whole it is surprising 
that there is not more opposition on grounds of expense. C and 
D classes raised this point more often than B class, who would, :in 
practice, lose more and gain less under the Beveridge plan, based 
as it is on a fedistribution of income among the wage-earning classes. 
In some cases, at least, the explanation seems to be that in view 
of the present heavy income-tax, the cost of the plan seems slight. 
As this B class woman of 35 says, “If people can pay all this 
heavy income tax now, they can easily pay six or seven shillings a 
week for this pension scheme.” 

There seemed at first to be a widespread impression that the 
Government was committed to the scheme, and that it would be 
passed into law without question ; and a few people think, as does 
this B class woman, that “It may get pushed through | as quickly 
as possible, like the Lloyd George scheme in the last war.’ 

On the other hand, a rather large minority express doubts whether 
the Report will ever become law, as, for example, F 35, C: 

F35C “It’s only a report after all. People seem to think it’s 
already passed. I think it’s just a carrot to hold before the donkey. 
They'll find some excuse for sliding out of it after the war.’ 

And this, from a B class man of 40: 

“T share the prevalent doubt whether it will ever come to pass.” 

But this scepticism has shown no tendency to increase, as might 
have been expected. People on the whole seem content to wait and 
to reserve further judgement until the Report comes before the 
House. 

Questions asked on December 21st show a decline of interest in 
old-age pensions and health insurance, but not in unemployment. 
It was evident, at the same time, that the Report has influenced 
public opinion and that the details are becoming familiar. On each 
specific subject people spontaneously suggested those measures that 
are set out in the Report; or, in many cases, simply said that they 
would like to see things done “ like it says in the Beveridge Report.” 
The proposals have, in all cases, a majority backing. 
The principle of universality has gained adherence since the Report 
was issued. Very few mentions of this were recorded in the earlier 
inquiries, but by December 21st many people were mentioning it 
spontaneously and with approval. Speaking generally, for the first 
time, the mass.of the people are looking forward to the post-war 
future with hope. That is perhaps the first concrete result in this 
country of the Beveridge Report. 

Mass indifference and cynicism about the future was high during 
the first two years of the war. By September, 1942, indifference, if 
not cynicism, was certainly much less—for it is important to draw a 
distinction between public hope and public expectation. Replies to 
questions in September, 1942, showed that quite mild reformist 
measures after the war would be more than many people expect, 
though less than they hope for. It is striking, in this context, how 
little public expectations, for better or worse, have been focussed on 
any particular party or leader. The post-war aspirations of the 
British public have remained very largely on an abstract, and often 
a moral, plane, but without any focus or programme—a widespread 
and rather vague hope for a change of heart. This abstract reformist 
mood is a propitious general background for suggestions of a concrete 
nature, and conversely a dangerous one for negative gestures, in the 
months ahead. 
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As a C class woman of 25 says: 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week a pamphlet by Mr. J. H. Simpson, 
Principal of the College of St. Mark and St. John, which throws 
an interesting sidelight upon the problem of our Public Schools. Mr. 
Simpson was for twelve years headmaster of a small boarding-school, 
in which the majority of pupils came from working-class, or lower 
middle-class, homes 2 is thus one of the few men who have had 
direct and prolonged experience of the effect of the boarding-school 
system upon the working-class boy. His views, for this reason, merit 
every attention. His argument is based upon the assumption that, 
whereas a few Public Schools may be able for some years to survive 
the New Economic Order, most of them will be unable to maintain 
themselves without financial assistance from the State. He asks 
whether such assistance would be justified, or in other words whether 
the taxpayer would obtain a really useful return for his money. He 
therefore addresses himself to the problem whether the virtues and 
advantages taught or provided by our Public Schools could, by some 
readjustment of our educational machinery, be rendered’ available to 
children in the lower income groups. This leads him to an examina- 
tion of these advantages and to the consideration whether in fact 
they could be transferred or transmitted to the boys and girls of the 
elementary day school. 
7 7. + 2 
Mr. Simpson asserts that there are seven main virtues ‘or advan- 
tages which are generally associated with the Public School system. 
The man who has had the privilege of a Public School education is 
generally free from feelings of social inferiority, is more confident 
and assured in his dealings with his fellow-men, and is “less prone 
to certain mean habits of thought and action which come from an 
attitude towards life which is primarily defensive.” Enjoying as he 
does the advantages of a comparatively cuitured home, he becomes 
more adept in the art of living. In the cours: of his training he 
acquires a sense of responsibility towards those who are less for- 
tunately situated than himself. The Public School boy, moreover, 
inherits a long religious tradition, acquires pride in his own school, 
and learns to act loyally towards his masters and school-fellows. And, 
finally, the fact that at a tender age he is removed from home 
influence and urban surroundings has a marked, and upon the whole 
a beneficial, influence upon his health and character. How many of 
these seven advantages, asks Mr. Simpson, are transferable and how 
manv are exclusive? He contends that the first three (namely, social 
self-confidence, a cultural home and responsibility towards the less 
fortunate) are not transferable, since they depend not upon any 
educational machinery, but upon the present condition of society. 
According as incdme-levels become more uniform these class dis- 
tinctions will tend to diminish, and the sense of responsibility will 
merge, as it has merged in the United States, into a diffused social 
conscience. The next three advantages (religious tradition, pride and 
loyalty) will, without State intervention, be acquired by secondary 
day schools once they are able to settle denominational problems 
and to acquire greater prestige and self-reliance. Thus of the seven 
virtues or advantages provided by the Public School system, three 
are not transferable and three are not exclusive. It is in his opinion 
imprudent to spend large sums of public money upon something 
which you will never get or upon something which you will 
acquire in any case. Mr. Simpson concludes, therefore, that “ it is 
not in the national interest that money should be spent by the 
State with the direct object of preserving the Public Schools.” 
7 * * * 


Mr. Simpson’s argument is not, however, wholly negative. He. is 
left with his seventh virtue, namely, the advantage derived from the 
boarding system in itself. He has little doubt that it is of value 
to a boy (and presumably to a girl also) to be away from home for 
certain periods before the age of eighteen. He agrees that the 
rural surroundings, the amenities and the beauty of many of our 
Public Schools do confer a distinct physical and mental benefit 
upon those who are privileged to enjoy them. He would like 
to see those benefits extended to the children of poor parents, 


although he feels that the four years at present devoted to Public 
School education are too protracted, and that a year, or even six 
months, should suffice to meet all requirements. His proposal is 
therefore that those of the Public Schools which are unable to main. 
tain themselves without State assistance should be turned into 
“reception schools” or “short-period boarding-schools ” to which 
day school children could be transferred for a certain period of 
their course. Subject to this exception he would let the Public 
Schools sink or swim without assistance from the State. ' 
* * * * 

Mr. Simpson’s pamphlet is impressive, since it deals objectively 
and from an unusual angle with a problem which is often blurred 
either by prejudice or by sentiment. There are those who detest 
the Public School system because it is to their minds the symbol, 
and perhaps even the cause, of class distinctions. There are those 
whose attitude towards the problem is coloured by sentimental 
affections and who are unable to approach it with reason or with 
calm. If it be wholly true that the Public School system is the 
expression of social and economic conditions rather than the ex- 
pression of a conscious educational theory, then it is probable that 
before the century closes the whole system will have become an 
anachronism. As such, it could scarcely be preserved by subsidies 
from the Exchequer. But is this assumption wholly true? It may 
well have been a misfortune that the different levels of our educa- 
tional system should have tended to coincide with the differen 
levels of income, rank or status. But it would be incorrect to 
assume that our Public Schools mean nothing more than reserved 
enclosures in which the children of the rich are given a luxury 
education. The resentment which this assumption has created 
tempts people to ignore, or to minimise, the educational value which 
the system possesses. In fact, the Seven Virtues which Mr. Simpson 
defines, and then eliminates, do not by any means comprise the 
total range of advantage offered by a Public School. There are other 
valuable virtues which are taught or absorbed to an extent not found 
in any other country or under any other system. There is the virtue 
of humility, which is the foundation of any proper exercise of 
power ; there is tolerance, which is the companion of reason ; under 
the Public School system boys learn to differentiate between conceit 
and pride, between authority and arrogance, between obedience and 
subservience. The very harshness of the system fortifies character 
more often than it warps it; and if the purpose of education be to 
adjust the individual to the group, then the processes of adjustment 
practised at a Public School are certainly more effective than any 
which I have observed abroad. I doubt whether these advantages 
are provided to the same extent by any day-school. 

* * * * 

I am reminded of a phrase which occurs in Mr. J. F. Roxburgh’s 
little book, Eleutheros. “If,” he wrote in 1930, “the best “of the 
English Public Schools can select and secure the very best 
young Englishmen of each generation, this country will begin to 
build up a new aristocracy of character and capacity such as the 
world has not hitherto seen.” So far from abolishing the Public 
Schools or allowing them to perish from inanition, Mr. Roxburgh 
would open their doors to the best boys from the elemen- 
tary day-schools. Mr. Simpson would not agree with _ this 
suggestion, since he is opposed to the theory that the Public 
Schools should allot free or special places to boys from elementary 
day-schools. He points out that this method would mean that the 
ablest working-class boys were segregated from their fellows at the 
age of twelve; that the secondary day-schools would thereby be 
deprived of their most promising material and relegated “to a 
recognised second-best”; and that it is doubtful whether the boys 
thus transplanted would in fact achieve either happiness or self- 
confidence. I am impressed by this argument, since Mr. Simpson 
has very special experience of the problem he is discussing. But I 
hope none the less that when Mr. Butler comes to frame the great 
Education Act of 1943 he will devise some means by which our 
Public Schools shall cease to be purely private. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


«King Lear.’’ At the St. James’s Theatre. 


Every lover of the theatre, and of Shakespeare in particular, should 
take the opportunity during the next seven days of seeing this really 
adequate production of King Lear which concludes Donald Wolfit’s 
present London season. To use the word “adequate” of what is, 
on the whole, Shakespeare’s most terrific conception gives the 
measure Of Mr. Wolfit’s success, both in the production of the play 
and in the part. This is the only adequate production of King Lear 
I have ever seen, and its effect in these tumultuous days, whose 
character is so in tune with the catastrophic magnificence of the play, 
is truly indescribable. It might be said that a World War and the 
crimes of the Nazis were necessary before ordinary men and women 
could possibly understand the greatness of King ear or realise the 
degree of Shakespeare’s comprehension of man’s inhumanity to man, 
and nobody who witnesses this performance can ever again believe 
that King Lear is unactable, as some critics have maintained. It is not; 
on the contrary, tremendous as it is in reading it is still more so on 
the stage, and it is only then that we notice the details which show 
what a great dramatist, as well as poet, Shakespeare was. 

The passage about the samphire gatherer adequately (note this 
word again) spoken by Peter Copley (Edgar) is world-famous poetry ; 
but on the stage, spoken to the blinded Gloucester, its effect is 
astounding and unpredictable. Mr. Wolfit did not make the mistake 
of dressing the play in sheepskins, but took a hint from Blake, and 
his Lear reminded one of “The Ancient of Days,” otherwise the 
dressing is not so successful. He also avoided making out of 
Cordelia a sort of Cinderella with two ugly and elderly sisters. 
Goneril (Iris Russell) and Regan (Ann Casson) were the sort of 
daughters you would expect the mighty Lear to have, with their 
strength turned to pure virtue in Cordelia. Patrick Crean was an 
exceptionally good Duke of Kent, and I liked Richard Goolden’s 
Fool. As for Donald Wolfit, he deserves our gratitude as well as 
our praise for an outstanding success. To avoid ranting, to convey 
Lear’s mighty passion in control and to cover the whole gamut 
from the great monarch to the madman, and the broken awe- 
inspiring father of the almost unbearable last scene, 4s an achieve- 
ment of which an actor can rightly be proud. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Nine Men.”’ -At the New Gallery and the Marble Arch Pavilion.—— 
**You Were Never Lovelier.’’ At the Gaumont. “A-Haunting 
We Will Go.’”’ At the Plaza.——*' Arabian Nights.’’ At the 
Leicester Square Theatre. 


As one stock situation follows another in the gaudy procession of 
feature films about the war the critic sometimes begins to doubt 
his own judgement. Is it perhaps too much to expect that pro- 
ducers should find the facts as entertaining as they find their 
tawdry little fictions? In Wake Island we have lately seen men 
sacrifice everything for love of a dog only to have this sentimental 
creature reward them with a litter of puppies at the height of the 
battle ; in countless films set in enemy territory we have seen the 
Nazis wax fat, sadistic and stupid with occasional outbursts of 
ingenuity beyond the compass of mortal man; amongst all the 
improbabilities the only thing missing is a sign of a human being. 

This week, to restore faith in the story-film as a reporter rather 
than a falsifier of war, we have Harry Watt’s Nine Men. The direc- 
tor of Target for Tonight has for his latest work abandoned the 
documentary form and made a significant excursion into the realm 
of fictional narrative without abandoning factual accuracy in his 
background or true-to-life behaviour amongst his imaginary charac- 
ters. The canvas is not broad, yet in his story of a tiny group of 
British soldiers stranded behind enemy lines in the Western Desert 
Watt has done an even better propaganda job for the Army than 
he did for the R.A.F. in the much more spectacular settings of 
Target for Tonight. Nine Men, adapted from’a story by Gerald 
Kersh, is about soldiers, and only secondarily and incidentally about 
the job they are doing. These soldiers are so real, so obviously men 
first and heroes second, that the neat and new-fangled life of Navy 
and Air Force seems almost anaemic beside the grousing, foul- 
mouthed fight against discomfort -and hard graft waged by this 
incongruous bunch of sergeant-ridden citizens in uniform. One 
of them before the war was a drunken Glasgow policeman, another 
an old soldier who habitually washed away in liquor any stripes 
won for valour in the field, a third was an undergraduate and the 
rest from assorted but unmilitary occupations. Watching over his 
brood of potential irresponsibles, curbing their rash enthusiasms and 
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rebuking their carelessness like a combination of mother, school- 
master, priest and virtuoso of invective is the Sergeant. Played with 
astonishing sensibility by a newcomer in Mr. Jack Lambert, this 
character is at once the narrator and the reticent hero of the success- 
ful nine against sixty in defence of an ancient sand-swept building. 
By being good soldiers most of the time—nothing melodramaticaliy 
more nor less—seven of the nine survive. But there are some close 
calls and a bloody hand-to-hand fight before the last-minute rescue. 
Says one of the departing warriors as he notices an ancient burial 
inscription on the wall of their battered and gory fortress—“ Blimey, 
the old bloke buried ’ere must ’ave worn isself out a’turning in ’is 
bleedin’ grave! ” The dialogue is scrupulously true to Army life 
and full of delightfully ponderous barrack-room humour. The actors 
are almost all quite unknown and yet the psychological nuances of 
fear, delirium, garrulous relief and obstinate determination are por- 
trayed with complete mastery. Ordinary people will find a familiar 
world of behaviour in this film. 

Of the rest of the week’s releases, You Were Never Lovelier is 
the pick. Unfortunately Fred Astaire has only one dance which 
gives full scope to his talents, and Rita Hayworth (singing with a 
careful sophistication) has a somewhat inhibiting part as a cloistered 
young South American aristocrat. Adolph Menjou, however, as 
her complacently ingenious father trying to bring romance into her 
life and by ludicrous accident bringing in Mr. Astaire, has never 
been more happily cast. 

A-Haunting We Will Go carries only a pale reflection of the 
gorgeous insanities once spun with such frenetic despair by Messrs. 
Laurel and Hardy. It is true that they purchase an expensive 
“inflator” from a pair of polite and extremely elegant strangers 
only to find that for its new owners a dollar bill inserted at one 
end does not emerge as ten dollars at the other ; it is true also that 
they achieve the Indian rope trick and until Hardy runs out of 
breath the notes of his pipe keep Laurel safely aloft; yet for the 
most part the film is all gangsters and cheap knockabout. 

The Arabian Nights is a kind of awful burlesque show in sensuous 
Technicolor complete with strip-tease, torture and Arabs bearing 
ancient wisecracks and violent habits straight from Brooklyn. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 


BROADCAST OPERA 


THE production of Verdi’s The Force of Destiny by the B.B.C. last 
week was one symptom of a recent and welcome change in the 
Corporation’s operatic policy, which had tended to play for safety 
and rely on the hackneyed. After all, it is no light task to prepare 
for one performance an opera which is not in the repertory and will 
therefore be unknown to the singers. This is the weak point in our 
present position, for our established operatic companies (of which 
another, the Carl Rosa, this week succeeds the Sadler’s Wells Com- 
pany in central London) are at the moment limited by circumstances 
to well-worn favourites. Until we have a permanent opera-house, 
freed from the more acute financial worries, we cannot expect 
adventurousness in artistic policy. 

It is all the more important that the B.B.C., which has the stability, 
should be enterprising in its choice of operas for broadcasts, and :t 
might well reconsider its present practice of limiting its productions 
to a single performance. For, though at first sight it might seem 
improbable that an unfamiliar work like The Force of Destiny would 
appeal to more than a jimited and specialised audience, I have been 
given evidence that it was listened to with great enjoyment by large 
numbers of people of small operatic experience. 

The performance was excellent so far as it went, by which I mean 
that severe cuts eliminated much of the characteristic music with 
which Verdi enlivened this grim tale of revenge, in which accident, 
coincidence and disguise play too prominent a part for credulity. 
In the old days the opera was used at Covent Garden as a grand 
field-day for Caruso and Scotti (Mme. Destinn intervening), and no 
one cared tuppence for the choruses or for Preziosilla and her 
“rataplan” song, and the comic Melitone. But with more modest 
principals, who nevertheless sang with a real sense of Verdi’s vocal 
style, more space should have been given to the subsidiary characters 
and the chorus. It was, I presume, a matter of time, and it would, 
perhaps, be unfair to press the criticism against an organisation which 
allotted two hours and a quarter to the performance. And I feel 
the less inclined to do so in view of the really splendid performance 
on the following evening under Sir Adrian Boult of Schubert’s 
Symphony in C major, which was given not only complete but with 
all the repeats, except that in the finale. How much it gains from 
this full deployment of its beauty in space with unhurried ease! 

DyneLey Hussey. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


NORTH AFRICAN SITUATION 


Sir,—Will you allow me to express the views of an ordinary French 
citizen concerning the North-African situation? I consider that the 
very simple issues involved have been confused by not keeping in mind 
the basic principle for which the United Nations are fighting, i.e., the 
deliverance of the world from the spirit and doctrine of Hitlerism, not- 
withstanding the status and nationality of the representatives of this 
spirit and doctrine. Acting on this principle alone several conclusions may 
be drawn which, in my view, are helpful in placing the North African 
policy of the United Nations on a sounder foundation than it actually 
appears to be 

1. “Was the American administration right in believing that it could 
work in co-operation with men who even in Vichy and by methods 
different from those of the Fighting French were aiming at the common 
goal?” as Monsieur Maillaud puts it in his article published in your 
issue of January 22nd. 

I think the answer is no, because this policy led the State Department 
to compromise with men who, while they may perhaps be willing to 
fight the German invader, want above all to maintain a political system 
depriving the French nation of its liberties and freedom. No temporary 
advantages, military or otherwise, are important enough to justify this 
abandon of the ideological basis of the struggle of the European peoples 
for their internal and external freedom. 

2. Is General de Gaulle simply a military leader, or is he symbolic of 
the will of the French nation to regain its liberties by continuing the 
fight on the side of the Allies? 

Here I should like to say: General de Gaulle is not a military leader in 
the accepted sense of the word. On the one hand, when he stated, on 
June 18th, 1940, his faith in the ultimate outcome of the war and the 
desire of the French nation to continue the fight, with Great Britain its 
ally, he made a political and not a military decision. In this way he be- 
came the political leader of all those Frenchmen and women who could 
not and would not accept Pétain’s policy of capitulation in the military 
end in the ideological sense. On the other hand, General de Gaulle’s 
military contribution was symbolic of this non-acceptance. But the 
greatest significance must be attached ‘to his political influence, which 
was one of the decisive factors in the attitude of resistance of France to 
Germany and Vichy. General de Gaulle declared his intention not only 
of fighting the Germans but also of restoring the constitutional liberties 
of the French people. On this basis a tacit agreement exists between the 
French people and de Gaulle by which he is the acknowledged leader of 
the vast majority of Frenchmen who offer resistance to Germany and to 
Vichy. No declaration by the Allies that General de Gaulle is merely a 
general and nought else will change this political reality. 

3. Could General de Gaulle be replaced by another military leader 
of outstanding merits? 

The answer is no. In fact, no other leader of any kind has any political 
influence in France, for the present moment. 

4. Should the Allies expect the French nation to fight without being 
adequately represented by a provisional “ trustee” in the Allied councils? 

I say no again, because France wants to be certain that her participation 
in the war is a guarantee that her liberties will be restored and her interests 
be defended. There seems, moreover, to be no valid reason why the 
Allies should deny to France the political representation they so liberally 
granted to the Czechs and the Poles during the last war. 

5. Does General Giraud’s slogan: “ fe fais la guerre, je ne m’occupe 
pas de politique” really mean what it seems to say? 

Here again the answer is in the negative. War is above all a political 
act. A war without political background and aims is a “non-sens.” 
Besides, by leaving the Vichy administration in power in North Africa 
the Allies, and General Giraud, have apparently taken sides with Vichy, 
contrary to their principles of political freedom. This may not have been 
their intention, but it is in this way that public opinion in Europe has 
interpreted their attitude. 

6. Finally, can “military expediency” justify even the temporary 
abandon of the basic principle for which we are fighting? 

The answer is no again, because the peoples of Europe are not concerned 
with military expediency, but with their freedom, and because they will 
fight only if they feel that their liberties will be restored and maintained. 
Only clear-cut issues will satisfy them. “ Military expediency” may well 
be a grave handicap for the winning of the war, and of the peace.—Believe 
me, Sir, yours truly, MANFRED SIMON. 

42 St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 
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THE EDITOR 
RETRIBUTION 
Sir,—I was most interested in Mr. Harold Nicolson’s “ Margin 


Comment” in The Spectator of January 15th. My ideas have been pub. 
lished in the Belgian Review “ Message” of November and December, 
1942, but the passages quoted by Mr. Nicolson come from another source 
and were not written by me: although I confess to be very pro-British | 
would never have said, for instance, that “ the procedure of an internationa] 
criminal court should consist of the best features of British and Americag 
courts,” leaving out those of my own or any other ——s counuy, 
As paper is valuable nowadays, I will try and condense in few word 
the ideas which have occurred to me whilst reading Mr. Nicolson’; 
article: 

1. I am well aware that the difficulties are considerable, and that js 
precisely why I see the need to be constructive, and I believe that neeg 
is urgent. 

2. I fail to see in what way the accusers will be the judges. It is 
not because a judge belongs to a nationality different from that of the 
accused that he must necessarily be considered as an “accuser.” Surely 
an English judge would be fair to a German who has injured an English. 
man ; then why should this not apply to a Continental judge? 

3. It is not hoped that Neutrals will alter their extradition treaties nowy, 
for that would expose them to difficulties with Germany. It might no 
even be convenient to alter extradition treaties existing between the Allies, 
But it is possible to conceive an instrument such as a temporary agree. 
ment between the Allies (to which after victory is won Neutrals might 


accede) declaring that they will surrender to each other persons accused } 


of political crimes, which are, at present, excluded from extradition 
treaties. (In some countries extradition laws will even have to be altered 
to obtain the desired effect.) If nothing is done Quisling may confidently 
escape to Belgium, France, Holland, &c., after the war, and there will be 
no legal means of surrendering him to Norway. A 

4. Placing Hindenburg on the same list as the other criminals may 
have been a mistake. However, if he had nor figured on the list, all his 
subordinates, by pleading superior order, would have escaped punish- 
ment, the more so that he himself declared himself ready to assume full 
responsibility for all the war crimes which had been committed by German 
soldiers. I agree that especially in connexion with the plea of superior 
order the assignment of responsibility will be a delicate task. This has 
not been overlooked, both the Cambridge Committee and the London 
International Assembly Commission are considering it; some definite 
rules should be agreed upon, to serve as a guidance for the Courts. This 
is one of the points which could be usefully embodied in a United 
Nations’ agreement on international criminal law. 

5. Refusal of jurisdiction by the accused would be of no avail if sich 
jurisdiction had been recognised by law in their own country. 

6. Popular vengeance may, as Mr. Nicolson says, be wreaked upon 
the wretched orderlies and the really guilty parties will evade it; it is 
therefore necessary that appropriate measures be studied in time, so that 
the guilty do not escape judicial punishment. 

7. It is possible that no retribution would be more terrible for Hitler 
than the contemplation of his own failure, but such contemplation dos 
not seem to have very much affected the happiness of the Kaiser. Moie- 
over, it is doubtful whether the sense of justice of the world would te 
satisfied with such punishment. I agree that a shabby and inglorious exik 
such as Mr. Nicolson so colourfully describes might be a punishment ; the 
question is how to obtain it. By confiscating Hitler’s vast fortune? I 
presume his German worshippers would see to it that he remained well 
provided with ample funds, but even if this were not so, I am confident 
that among the British would be found enough tender-hearted people 1 
enable him to acquire a sumptuous estate just above Ouchy, from whert, 
with his field-glasses he could watch them munching jam-puffs in the 
Konditorei in question—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

116 Eaton Square, S.W. 1. MARCEL DE BAER. 
Sir,—Though I agree with all that Mr. Latey says in reply to Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s unfortunate article, it leaves much still to be said, 
that ought to be said, if it is really our intention to carry out our 
promises to our Allies and to our own people. We have declared that it 
is our intention, in conjunction with our Allies, to punish war criminals, 
and Mr. Harold Nicolson says, in so many words, that it cannot be 
done, even if it were wise to make the .attempt. Such an article as he 
wrote in your issue of January 15th, coming from a little-known private 
citizen might have been let pass without comment, but Mr. Nicolson is 
not a little-known private citizen, he ie an M.P., was a Government 
official not so very long ago, and may be one again and in a position © 
influence policy along the lines of his article. To reply adequately 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Mr. Nicolson’s arguments as much space would be required as was occu- 
pied by the original article. As that amount is clearly unavailable I 
ask to be allowed to comment briefly on one or two points only. 

(1) The question of extradition need not arise. It is admittedly 
difficult to secure extradition, as in the case of the Kaiser after the last 
war, but there is no evidence that the Dutch looked upon him as anything 
but an embarrassment, and had they been warned in advance that to 
give him harbourage would be looked upon by the Allies as an “un- 
friendly act,” there is every reason to believe that he would have been 
shown politely over the frontier again. At any rate, if the United 
Nations are serious in their intention to punish the, Nazi criminals, 
they should make such an announcement to the few remaining neutrals 
well before the end of hostilities. If “an unfriendly act” is too mild 
a phrase, then a stronger one, “an act of war,” can be used. The United 
Nations should be strong enough to make their will operative. If they 
are not in this matter, as in many others that will arise, then it is a poor 
outlook for the future peace of the world. It is not the old International 
Law we have to worry about now, it is the new. 

(2) When, before the war, Hitler was steadily becoming a world 
menace, the diplomats and politicians said, “Oh, just let him stew in 
his own juice.” We know now what came of this policy. Once he is 
defeated, Mr. Nicolson, true to the tradition to which he belongs, would 
have him continue the stewing process. It is curious that though Mr. 
Nicolson pictures him “munching jam-puffs in a Konditorei” he does 
not realise that in between the bites Hitler would be writing a second 
Mein Kampf to prove to an eagerly rgceptive German public that they 
were not really defeated in the second great war, and that by doing 
thus and thus they will easily be able to win the third. That is the least 
of the menaces of a Hitler at large in moderf Europe, where he could 
be snatched up by aeroplane from one country and deposited in another 
in an hour’s time. Many people in this country and in others (witness 
Russia’s reluctance to come in on the inter-Allied Commission) are 
frankly concerned that the war criminals will slip through the diplomatic- 
legalistic net, and Mr. Nicolson’s article deepens that concern, but, like 
Mr. Latey, I base my hope on the man in the street and in his determin- 
ation to see to it that the criminals shall not escape.—Yours faithfully, 

‘ H. G. LYALL. 
The Hazels, Bricket Wood, via Watford, Herts. 


THE LAST BLOCKADE 


Sir,—“ Janus’” denial that the Aliies acted harshly and vindictively in 
maintaining the blockade against Germany after the Armistice in 1918 
and his assertion that it is “not true for a moment that Germany was 
starved” appear to require some correction. I was seven years of age at 
the time of the Armistice, and the elder son of a well-to-do German 
middle-class family. Even now I cannot look back to the spring of 1919 
without feeling the horror of those days, the endless quest for food, the 
death of schoolmates, the sombre, endless demonstrations of hollow- 
eyed men and women crying “hunger; hunger,” the fear for the life of 
my younger brother. And why should Lord Plumer, British C.-in-C. 
in the Rhineland, have telegraphed to the Peace Conference that unless 
supplies were forthcoming for the starving German civilians he could 
not be responsible for the effect on the discipline of the -Army? 

Whilst on active service in the present war I served for a time in 
a specialist unit of the R.A.S.C., most of whosé senior N.C.O.s had 
been with the Army of Occupation. What they told me of the humanity 
of the ordinary British soldier in those days will be to his eternal honour. 
So many men came up on charges for sharing their rations with the 
local population that whole units were doing C.B. 

Finally, there is the plain language of statistics. The late Professor 
Starling giving the result of an official inquiry made by the British 
Government as to food and health conditions in Germany in the spring 
of 1919, showed that more than three-quarters of a million civilians had 
died from starvation between 1915 and 1918. Ahd in the first half 
of 1919 the death rate from starvation was higher than during the same 
period of 1918. In support of his statements “Janus” mentions that 
Germany received something like a million tons of foodstuffs under the 
Allied relief schemes between November, 1918, and August, 1919. I 
am sure he would have been less impressed by this figure if he had 
known that it represented less than one per cent. of Germany’s annual 
food consumption, to say nothing of the often unspeakably bad quality 
of this food. Some of it was not fit for human consumption. “ Janus ” 
then blames the shipping shortage and the fact that “ Germany boggled 
at the financial arrangements to provide payment for food” for the 
continuation of the blockade. Shortage of space forbids me to say more 
than this: In the first instance Germany could have bought all the 
food she needed on her own account and imported*it on her own ships 
if she had not been deprived of her entire merchant fleet. Secondly, the 
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Reichsbank during the first half of 1919 .wunded over more than 

£50,000,000 in gold to the Allies for foodstuffs, a sum that greatly 

exceeded the value of the food received—I am, Sir, &-., 
London. W.C. 2. W. K. 


[“ Janus ” writes: This is a long case to argue, but I never, of course, 
suggested that there was not acute hunger in Germany after the Armis- 
tice. To say that she was not starved, i.e., deliberately starved by 
Allied policy, is a different thing, as the context plainly showed, from 
saying she was not starving—whether or not that is too strong a word 
to use. That Germany, having sunk millions of tons of Allied merchant 
shipping while her own was safe in port, should be allowed in the hour 
of defeat to retain the latter to do what she liked with would have been 
an intolerable arrangement.] 


I.U. DEGREES 


S1r,—No one will question the personal bona fides of your correspondent, 
Rev. F. Barrie Flint, as a “ Graduate” of the Intercollegiate University, 
but his argument is a specious one. There is much to be said for his 
plea that persons of assured professional standing should be allowed to 
take a degree without having to waste time on schoolboy studies such as 
“the minutiae of Latin or Greek Grammar,” but there is no justification 
for such degrees being made available for them on much easier terms, and 
a far lower academic standard, than is required from the ordinary 
University student. Moreover, as a former student of one of the 
theological colleges of London University Mr. Flint must know that that 
University makes provision for such cases by its “ mature matriculation” 
examination whereby such minutiae can be dispensed with, providing that 
other evidence is given that the candidate has the necessary intellectual 
equipment to study for a degree. The condemnation of the I.U. and 
similar institutions is that they make no such requirement, and that they 
grant so-called degrees on standards of study and examination that. are 
farcical in comparison with those of a real University. I have before me 
the syllabus of one of these institutions, Its B.A. and B.D. requirements 
are on a far lower level than that of the matriculation examination of an 
English University. In other words, they make it easier to finish a 
University course than a reputable University makes it to begin one. 
Degrees granted, and accepted, under such conditions are a form of false 
pretences. Many of the candidates are quite in ignorance of true 
University requirements, and hence are quite honest, although deluded, 
in their quest for these “ degrees.” But many are not in ignorance. That 
applies particularly to the clergy and ministers, who provide an undue 
proportion of these “graduates.” In no other of the learned professions 
is an I.U. degree recognised as of any value whatsoever, and it is deplorable 
that so many clergymen and ministers should lower themselves to such 
unworthy methods, especially when they know quite well that they are 
repudiated by the responsible authorities of their Churches. None of the 
Free Churches will recognise such “degrees” in their Year Books, and 
if the Church Directory does so it is significant that the far more 
authoritative Crockford does not. 

Your correspondent refers to his own thesis, later published, which was 
awarded arr-Honours degree: I doubt not that it merited it, but the boot 
was really on the other foot. By submitting such a scholarly work he 
honoured the I.U. far more than he was honoured by it. Some ten years 
ago Lord Horder proposed to introduce into the House of Lords a Bill 
to make illegal the use of bogus degrees. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
before long Parliamentary action will be taken to deal with this “open 
sore.”—Yours faithfully, Percy AUSTIN. 

202 Forest Road, Coalville, Leicester. 


BEVERIDGE AND A.B.C.A. 


Sir,—As writer of one of the letters to which Mr. Harold Nicolson refers 
may I publicly express appreciation of his outstanding “ Marginal 
Comment” in your issue of January 22nd on the A.B.C.A. Beveridge 
Report pamphlet? In so doing I know that I am but voicing the whole- 
hearted gratitude of those thousands of my generation who as war-time 
soldiers are giving of their best and who ask merely to be treated by the 
civil community as equals and co-partners in the common strife. Mr. 
Nicolson’s admirable broad-mindedness and depth of understanding are 
all the more refreshing when contrasted with Sir James Grigg’s inadequate 
statement to the House of Commons this week. That a matter of such 
national importance as the Beveridge Report should be viewed from the 
angle of “possible political controversy” (to quote the War Minister’s 
words) is, to put it mildly, a depressing augury of the loudly proclaimed 
parliamentary debate which our soldiers have to await before discussing 
the subject in their A.B.C.A. periods ——Yours faithfully, CORPORAL. 
London. 








THE SPECTATOR, 
CRITICISM OR SABOTAGE ? 


Sir,—In your issue of January 22nd you charge me with injuring our 
relations with the U.S.S.R. by criticising Sir James Grigg for banning 
lectures to the troops by various persons well-disposed to that country. 
Surely your attacks should be directed against the Minister who imposes 
such a ban rather than against those who criticise him for doing so. 
Public opinion in the Soviet Union is more likely to be offended by a 
decision that the troops are not to listen to those who know and appreciate 
it than by any criticism of such a decision. I speak and write to the 
British public ; but I can imagine that people in the Soviet Union dislike 
such bans—they may even think they are a poor kind of freedom of 
speech—and are actually pleased to read criticisms of those who impose 
them.—Yours, &c., D. N. Pritt. 
4 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 
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[Mr. Pritt is as much entitled to criticise Sir James Grigg for banning 
his lectures as we are to criticise him for banning an ABCA discussion 
of the Beveridge Report. But when Mr. Pritt chooses to say in a public 
speech that he does not believe the British War Minister wants the 
U.S.S.R. to win this war he is simply sowing mistrust and dissension 
between Allies—Ep., The Spectator.] 


REGULATION 18B 


Sir,—All who value justice and humanity must be grateful to you for 
printing the article entitled “The 18B Prisoners” in your last 
issue. It is almost incredible that such conditions should exist in 
England, and one trusts that—once ventilated—they may speedily become 
non-existent, 

There is, as Mr. Justice Humphreys evidently felt, a danger that the 
matter may be forgotten again, as those responsible would prefer, but 
surely no M.P. who has read your article will allow this to happen. The 
Spectator is always fearless, and ready to champion those who cannot 
speak for themselves. (Mrs.) M. A. BINSTEAD. 

Crossways, Shurlock Road, nr. Reading. 


Sir,—The article of your Special Correspondent, published in The 
Spectator of January 22nd, criticising the treatment of the 18 B detainees, 
laid down a serious challenge to all sincere believers in democracy. The 
18B detainees are being held in “ protective custody” because their 
policy involves not only opposition to, but also active sabotage of the 
war effort. Such a policy is dangerous to the whole cause of the 
democracies and justifies their detention as potential enemies of our 
prosecution of the war, as potential Fifth Columnists who certainly deserve 
no better treatment than the foreign internees in the Isle of Man and 
clsewhere. 

Despite their complaints of the strict censorship, these 18 B_ detainees 
still manage very successfully to broadcast their dissatisfaction with prison 
life and to have their so-called hardships publicised as those of a minority 
suffering from “democratic” legislation under a system of government 
which they are only too anxious to attack. If living conditions in their 
places of detention are really bad, this is a matter to be dealt with in 
connexion with the general welfare of all internees and prisoners. The 
claims of “detained” British Fascists and pro-Fascists to preferential 
treatment can have no justification in the name of democracy at a time 
when the soldiers and peoples of the United Nations, in both free and 
occupied countries, are engaged in a life and death struggle against 
Fascism and all that it stands for.—Yours faithfully, ANTI-FASCIST. 


SMUTS AND LUCRETIUS 


S1r,—Many Latinists will have noted with interest the echo of Lucretius, 

in one of General Smuts’s phrases in his October speech. He spoke 

of America marching to the “flaming ramparts of the world.” These 

are the “ flammantia moenia mundi” of De Rerum Natura I, 67. If one 

may say so without impertinence, the echo was exceedingly apt.—Yours, 

&c., CHRISTOPHER BELL. 
Okene, Nigeria. 


WALNUT TREES 


S1r,—Sir Stephen Tallents tells us a host of rare things about walnut 
trees, but says nothing about the latest idea of growing walnuts in double 
quick time on bushes. A great number of people wish to know whether 
such bushes are obtainable and whether the idea is good and practicable. 
Will he or some other walnut authority tell us?—Yours faithfully, 
Wheathampstead, Herts. ,  & 4 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Most of the old tags concerned with prognostics of the weather—such 
as the ill-influence of St. Swithin, or the multitude of wild berries, or q 
circle round the moon, or inland flying birds—are now wholly dis. 
credited, largely through the conclusions of meteorological statisticians; by 
the oldest of these—it derives from the date of the book of Genesis— 
maintains its reputation for wisdom. Red sky in the morning remains the 
shepherd’s warning. Now this winter we have seen many red skies a 
dawn; and they have been succeeded, sometimes by rain, but sometime 
by peculiarly fine sunny days. It is held by some local observers tha 
red skies are of two distinct species. If the red is concentrated in the 
east and seems to deepen eastwards the day will be wet; if the red spreads 
rapidly westward till a good part of the sky is suffused, the day will be 
fine. The truth of this distinction has been convincingly corroborated 
this winter ; though it will probably be scerned by authority. 


A Sea Fisherman 

The exigencies of war will, I fear, make it rather difficult for his host 
to provide our most distinguished guest from South Africa with the 
pastime that he chiefly enjoys. Most of us know Colonel Reitz as the 
author of Commando, the very best example of simp!e narrative in modem 
literature. He is also known to some as an ardent sea fisherman. For 
this sport he was well equipped and in zeal for it left an excellent luncheon 
half finished when I met him some years ago; and the following tak 
was told of a previous trip. He fished and fished and fished and caught 
nothing, until at the very end a@ingularly hideous and disagreeable fish 
was hauled into the boat. Colonel Reitz held it up, and pointing ow 
with supreme disgust, ejaculated the name of one of his chic 
political opponents. I do not think we have any sea fish, except perhaps 
the dog-fish, quite so aggressively ugly as some of those off the Cape; 
and the fish there are surpassed by the green and purple shoals that be 
siege the ships at Ascension Island. They are said to be so poisonous tha 
they do harm even as manure. 


A Punctual Dog 


A fine golden retriever of my acquaintance is in the habit of tapping a 
the door of his master’s bedroom in the early morning. The room for 
the moment is a sick room, and the nurse noticing the dog’s punctuality 
took particular care to test it. For the first four mornings of the trial, 
which still proceeds, the dog came to the door at 7.22 a.m. precisely, 
Some of the stupidest animals have as singularly accurate a sense of time, 
A shepherd whom I knew experimented with a flock of sheep, inw 
whose pen he deposited a supply of roots at a punctual hour in th 
afternoon. If he was a minute or two late every sheep was on its feet; 
if he was the least bit too early every sheep was lying down. Th 
“voice of the stomach” seems to be as accurate as the voice of affection 


A Songless Bird ? 


Is any animal anywhere quite silent? I have seen it stated in sever 
places (in connexion with a talk about the rare outburst of song among 
many species of bird) that the long-tailed tit is the sole songless bird. Now 
one of the prettiest sights I know is the dancing up and down of 3 
family of this minute bird. They almost resemble a company of winter 
gnats jigging under the lea of a hedge. Unless my memory is very 
much at fault, this dainty dance is accompanied in early autumn by: 
sibilant but merry twitter, not altogether unlike in quality to the note 
of the golden-crested wren. The utter silence of this tit is, I hold, a 
libellous as the frequent assertion that hen birds are noteless. Some a 
any rate have soft, if not highly varied voices—an excellent thing in 
the sex. 


In the Garden 


It would be a wise step among gardeners to order seeds early. Mos 
of us, it is to be hoped, grew our own seed of such vegetables as beam 
and leeks ; but it is impossible for the amateurs to grow cabbage seed 
One or two rogues, even in the neighbouring gardens, may quitt 
spoil the characters. At the moment all green stuff is in abundance 
and should be eaten in preference to stored vegetables, or, say, leeks, 
parsnip and celery and celeriac (which last has grown admirably, and how 
good it is!). Ome evidence of this is that growers are selling Brussels 
sprouts at about half the maximum price set by Government. The pre 
vailing theory that a Government maximum becomes at once also 4 
minimum has been completely falsified. Much open weather, involving 
the development of what farmers call “ winter prjde,” emphasises the duty 
of protection, for what is precious is tender. W. BeacH THOMAS.- 


—— 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Industrial Future 


The Future of Industrial Man. A conservative approach. By Peter 
F, Drucker. (Heinemann 10s. 6d.) 


IN 1928 a body called the Liberal Industrial Enquiry (Sir Walter 
Layton was its chairman and Lord Keynes and Lord Samuel were 
among its members) published a report under the title of Britain’s 
Industrial Future. Fifteen years later, taking a wider scope, Dr. 
Drucker has published a work on the general future of industrial 
man. It is far less concrete ; but it is full of vision. Indeed, Dr. 
Drucker possesses what the reviewer once heard ascribed to a 
British statesman—“ an aeroplane mentality.” He has written an 
able book, in which he travels through all philosophies and a great 
deal of history—sometimes forgetting his quest, which is, in his own 
words, “to find a non-revolutionary unbroken transidou from the 
free and functioning mercantile society to a free and functioning 
industrial society.” The quest is an admirable quest ; and when he 
attends to it Dr. Drucker says admirable things. 

The chapter on “ the industrial reality of the twentieth century “3 
js full of information and suggestion ; and the final chapter, with its 
sound remarks on the true nature and proper limits of planning, is 
almost as good. It is indeed a problem—perhaps the problem of 
our times—to escape from the control of industry by the market 
without falling into the control of industry by a centralised bureau- 
cracy; and the one way of escape, as the author argues, 1s to 
buiid genuine local self-government in the industrial sphere.” (That 
was said—and not only said, but illustrated and explained—in 
Britain’s Industrial Future.) Dr. Drueker has a good grasp of this 
problem ; and, what is more, he relates it to a relevant philosophy 
—the philosophy of the proper relation of State and society, or, as 
he expresses it, Of the proper “separation of political government 
and social rule.” He is a thinker; and a thinker of remarkable 
range. It adds to the power of his thought that he has a basis 
of practical experience. He has worked in the City of 
London in the business of international banking ; he has also, he 
tells us, had journalistic experience, and reported on American 
developments for English readers during a number of years. 

All that is to the good ; and there is much that is good, and very 
much that is stimulating, in Dr. Drucker’s book. One who has 
thought, and even attempted to write, on some of the themes which 
he handles, is bound and happy to make that confession. But the 
fact remains that the book may justly be subjected to criticism. It 
is overlaid by a general apparatus of philosophy which distracts 
attention from its central theme. Much of that philosophy is subtle ; 
some of it is sound ; but it presents great difficulties to English 
readers. Dr. Drucker moves simultaneously in three worlds of 
thought—an American world ; a continental world ; and an English 
wor.d. It is a large range ; and it results in some cloudiness. The 
English reader gets tantalising glimpses through the clouds ; but he 
finds himself often befogged.. The “conservative approach” of the 
writer (sometimes reminiscent of the general attitude of Dr. 
Rauschning) adds to the fog. It turns liberalism into the parent— 
and at the same time the ineffective enemy—of totalitarianism ; it 
makes France and the French Revolution the béte noire of modern 
development ; and it ends by turning upside down any ideas of the 
meaning (and even of the facts) of the English history of the 
eighteenth century which the reviewer—an old teacher of history— 
has ever entertained. There isa chapter, entitled “The Conservative 
Counter-Revolution of 1776,” which is a cento of historical 
curiosities When one reads that the American colonists “ defeated 
the Enlightenment in the person of George III,” and that the 
American Revolution, “in intention and effect, was a successful 
counter-movement against the very rationalist despotism of the 
Enlightenment which provided the political foundations for the 
French Revolution,” one can only take off one’s spectacles and rub 
them vigorously. Indeed, Dr. Drucker’s excursions into history— 
ancient or modern—are erratic. Socrates, we are told, paved the 
way for the real totalitarians, the Thirty Tyrants, who “ accepted 
the Socratian basis without the Socratian rationalism”; but “it is 
highly probab’e that they would have been forced to kill him had 
he not been killed earlier by the alliance of traditional reactionaries 
and relativist anarchists.” One can only remark that the Thirty 
Tyrants fell in 403 B.c., and that Socrates was executed in 399 B.C. 

But does all this matter (the reader may ask), and is not the 
Problem of “ genuine local self-government in the industrial sphere,” 
Properly planned on the true lines of planning ably advocated by 
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the writer, the real thing? The answer is, “It is certainly the real 
thing ; but Dr. Drucker has let it go for the greater part of his 
book.” He has seized: the issue, and has set it in the relevant 
philosophic framework; and then he has clouded it, and even 
befogged it, by general divagations into Americo-Anglo-Continental 
political and social philosophy and by historical aberrations. Un 
livre manqué. And it might have been so good. Indeed, in its 
essential part, it is so good. But the would-be-better has keen the 
enemy of the good. ERNEST BARKER. 


Joad in Jeopardy 
God and Evii. By C.E.M. Joad. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


THERE are two themes in this book: the general problem of God 
and Evil and the personal development ot Dr. Joad. Though it can 
scarcely be claimed, even by the most enthusiastic devotee of the 
Brains Trust, that these topics are of equal importance, it must be 
owned that they are woven together with skill and that much of 
the interest of the book arises from this combination of the auto- 
biographical with the dialectical. After all, there is good precedent 
for such a method of exposition. I doubt very much whether Dr. 
Joad’s contribution to the philosophy of religion will prove to have 
much permanent value, but it may well happen that his description 
of the growth of religious conviction in his own mind, under the 
stress of the gigantic evils of these days, will be a source of under- 
standing of the men of today for later and, we may hope, happier 
generations. 

It is difficult to sum up the argument of this book. In fact there 
is a paradox at the heart of it. Dr. Joad, so far as I can see, holds 
as firmly as ever that evil in all its forms, and more particularly 
suffering, is intellectually an almost insuperable objection to theism. 
What has happened to him is that the fact of evil, more particularly 
of moral evil, has come home to him with overwhelming force. “The 
obtrusiveness of evil” which, considered in the abstract, makes 
against faith becomes, in experience, the great motive-force of faith. 
Of course this paradox is not invented by Joad, it is inherent in 
religion itself. ‘The purpose of religion is to provide, as some say, 
an “escape” or, as others say, “redemption” from evil—in either 
case to deal with it in some manner which transcends “common 
sense.” A Christian would say that Dr. Joad has faced for the first 
time the reality of sin and has discovered that it can neither be 
accounted for nor overcome by the application of more: science or 
more reason to the understanding of human affairs. “Evil,” he 
writes, “is not merely a by-product of unfavourable circumstances ; 
it is too widespread and too deep-seated to admit of any such 
explanation ; so widespread, so deep-seated that one can only con- 
clude that what the religious have always thought is true, and that 
evil is endemic in the heart of man.” 

The religious experience, particularly in its mystical form, has 
impressed Dr. Joad’s mind as an experience of reality. He deals 
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“Sorry—it’s still binding ”’ 


Do not be too impatient when your bookseller 
says, “‘ Sorry, it’s still binding.” 

There are many reasons for the delay; shortage 
of labour, scarcity of materials and so on. Some 
people imagine that it would be quicker, cheaper | 
and easier to bind books in limp covers, but this 
is not the case. 

To bind in limp covers the vast quantities of 
standard-sized books requires special machinery 
which does not exist in this country. Needless 
to say, it could not be introduced in wartime. 


You see, it really is a bottleneck at the moment. 











This and other problems of the book world are 
discussed in John Brophy’s Britain Needs Books. 
Price Is. 3d. from any Book Token bookseller, 
or Is. 6d. post-free from the National Rook 
Council 3 Henrietta Street London W.C.2. 
“It deserves to go into every home in the 
country.”-—FRANK SWINNERTON. 
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faithfully with “attempts to explain religion away” represented by 
Julian Huxley and other subjectivists. This is the best chapter in 
the book. Perhaps it is unfortunate that Dr: Joad has concentrated 
attention so much on the mystical type of religion, which is essentially 
personal, because it leads him to give insufficient weight to the 
development of religion as a whole, an aspect of the evolution of 
man which plays a permanent part in Dr. Whitehead’s philosophy 
of civilisation. 

The book concludes with a chapter on “the Christian Claim,” 
which makes it quite clear that Dr. Joad is not a Christian. There 
have been complaints that he, along with other eminent critics of the 
faith, are imperfectly acquainted with the nature of what they 
criticise. This author has taken precautions against the charge and 
there is internal evidence that hz has spent at least six shillings on 
the study of the Christian religion. His two authorities appear to 
be Dr. Edwyn Bevan’s Christianity and C. S. Lewis’s Problem of 
Pain ; both of these are admirable books but even together they do 
not cover the ground. A curious example of the misunderstanding 
into which able but impatient persons fall is the following state- 
ment: “The second claim is that Christ is unique among human 
beings precisely because He is not wholly a human being, but partly 
a God, being in fact God’s Son.” Dr. Joad has evidently read the 
Athanasian Creed, because he expresses dislike of it, but he has 
not apparently discovered that the creed says, with almost excessive 
emphasis, that what Christian orthodoxy claims for Christ is precisely 
not what Dr. Joad supposes. It is tempting to dwell upon other 
topics, such as the author’s interesting reaction to a reading of the 
Gospels, but space forbids. This is a book which is easy to read 
and worth reading. W. R. MatrHews. 


Planning with Tears 


Reconstruction and Town and Country Planning. By Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon. (Architect and Building News. 153.) 


No one knows more of the obstructions to town planning than Sir 
Gwilym Gibbon, who formerly held high office in the planning 
division of the Ministry of Health. By pursuing the subject 
after his retirement, he shows that, in his own way, he is a believer 
in planning. It must be frankly said that it is a way peculiarly 
his own. He takes the reader on an extensive tour of the urban 
tangle, chatting copiously and learnedly, and pursuing a zigzag 
course that makes the tangle as bewildering as possible. His realism 
and unwillingness to short-circuit complications must be counted 
as merits. But he is so expert a*student of the tangle that he 
has come to love it. Intellectually he is driven towards planning ; 
temperamentally he is a curator of chaos. 
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For a tough-minded constructive statesman, wishing to face alj 
the snags in formulating policy, a study of this book would be 
a good exercise. The problems are competently raised, and sug. 
gested policies are destructively criticised. A minor defect is the 
unplanned punctuation; commas are too often used betwee 
independent sentences. A more serious defect is that at no point 
does the author summarise his reasons for wanting planning 
Gathered from dispersed passages, his objectives appear to be 
these: reduction of density and increase of open space in com 
gested towns ; sitings of dwellings and workplaces nearer each others 
green belts around towns ; creation of local communities ; regroup 
ing of centres ; better communications ; rapid scrapping of obsolete 
buildings ; and the easing of the troubles of distressed areas. Thes¢ 
are sound aims, and put together they make an intelligible policy 
Unfortunately, in many passages Sir Gwilym casts doubt on several 
of them, and dismisses the means essential to others. 

Thus, for example, he really evades the problem of excessive 
density by suggesting that height limits should be relaxed—which is 
just changing the form of density. He queries the wisdom of 
rehabilitating derelict towns; they may be economically obsolete. 
Though he favours the collection of increments of land value, he 
attacks the Uthwatt Levy; but he makes no alternative proposal, 
Dealing with compensation, he preaches fair play to owners while 
hankering after saving the public purse; yet he criticises the 
Uthwatt Report from both angles. Though he approves green 
belts, he is not sure that the growth of large cities ought to k 
checked. He even develops a twinge of conscience (page 109) about 
giving Londoners better conditions of living, fearing that their 
humour and fighting spirit may be depreciated thereby. And 
though he applauds the new towns of Letchworth and Welwyn, he 
seems, at the suggestion that such exploits should be repeated, t 
seek instinctively for a fortified hedgehog of Whitehall files. 

His own most positive proposal is the pooling of ownerships, an 
expedient not without value for local replanning, but utterly in 
adequate as a means of dealing with the over-concentration of large 
cities. Sir Gwilym, with all his knowledge, fails to appreciate 
the great national issue tackled by the Barlow Report. Hence his 
criticism of the Uthwatt proposals seems petulant. Planning, like 
bridge-building, is difficult. But difficulties are more deterrent if 
you do not know whether you wish to cross the river. 

Notwithstanding these weaknesses, the book has weight and 
vigour, and contains suggestions of real value. Some will be irritated, 
others amused, by Sir Gwilym’s controversial technique He tous 
with a retinue of imaginary planning idealists and extremists, whos 
feeble full tosses he hits for six on every other page witk infallible 
virtuosity. Perhaps in his formative days he listened to the church 
bell of Old Welwyn, on which is engraved the motto: “ Success 
to the Established Church, and No Encouragement to Enthusiasm” 
Read with historical understanding, that is a revealing and even 2 
salutary statement. So also is this book. F. J. OsBorn. 


Maid of All Work 


Destroyer’s War. By A. D. Divine. (John Murray. 6s.) 


THE wartime Navy, with its large proportion of temporary officers 
and ratings, is less indifferent than the regular service to lack of 
public appreciation, and many an overworked destroyer man will be 
grateful to Mr. Divine for reminding the world at large of the 
peculiarly uncomfortable and unremitting labours which he and 
his fellows are called upon to perform in fulfilling His Majesty's 
purposes at sea. It may console him for the ignorance which, for 
example, in a recent daily paper ascribed the destroyer’s proud title 
of “ Maid of All Work,” to the modern naval motor boats! These 
are admirable and important craft, but severely limited both in their 
functions and their powers of endurance, whereas it is hardly 
possible for any naval action to take place without destroyers playing 
an essential part. 

Mr. Divine writes with real enthusiasm in a style rather like 
the motion of a destroyer at sea—whether or not there is action, 
you feel a bit exhausted at the end; but his book, excellently 
illustrated, is one of the best and most authentic accounts of the 
war at sea which have yet appeared. Besides providing an exciting 
account of the million miles steamed by the Eighth Flotilla during 
the first two years of the war, it reveals something of what goes 
on in the minds of men who are serving perhaps 100 days out of 
120 at sea, the touch of bitterness in the jokes with the base office— 
“You so-and-so’s are always here worrying us about leave ”—and 
the belief that “the principal objective in the life and work ot the 
staff of Captain D* is to make life as uncomfortable and outrageous 
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The Atlantic System 


The Story of Anglo-American Control of the Seas 
FORREST DAVIS 


An historical brief for the Atlantic Charter which contends 


that Britain and America must co-operate and control the 
Atlantic, outlines Anglo-American relations for the last 50 years, 
and shows how the two countries have veered towards this 
policy which is an indispensable condition of future peace. 

155. net 


The Making of Tomorrow 
RAOUL de ROUSSY de SALES 


Defines exactly the political ideas and social trends that have 
made fog war, provides a penetrating interpretation of the 
American outlook and gives an analysis of the Western 
democracies in general. The author is considered by RAYMOND 
GRAM SWING a first-rate political journalist and profound 
political thinker. 10s. 6d. net 


Taken at the Flood 


KENNETH INGRAM 


The author traces the influence of traditional Christianity and 
progressive secular thought. He analyses the part which the 
middle and working classes have played and gives, in effect, a 
definition of what he considers to be the more sane world of 
tomorrow, rising out of the ruins of a crumbling civilization. 

6s. net 


‘ 
Jean Jaures 
His Life and Work 
‘ J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


The first full biography in English of one of the most memorable 
Frenchmen of the Third Republic. “A volume which all 
inquiring minds : must read for instruction and 
admonition.”—British Weekly. 12s. 6d. net 


Panorama 1900-1942 


A tremendous panorama, packed with exciting fact, unfolding 
the stupendous changes from the Victorian sunset to the Battle 
of Britain. “Here is a faithful and illustrated record.”— 
British Weekly. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


Perspectives 
for Countrymen 


H. E. POOLE 


“If you are a real lover of the country . . . you should spend 
your florin on this booklet to which Professor Ernest Barker 
contributes an introduction.”—ILIco in British Weekly. 25, net 


Health for the Young 


DR. LINDSEY W. BATTEN 


“This is emphatically a book that ought to be’ bought. . . 
by every parent, teacher and all who are interested in the 
young from whatever standpoint.’—H. H.° BASHFoRD in 
Spectator. 6s. net 
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have published 
three outstanding books this winter: 


% CHANNEL PACKET 
by Raymond Mortimer 12s. 6d. 


This long-awaited selection from Mr. Mortimer’s 
writings over twenty years has received long, appre- 
ciative reviews from Rebecca West in The New 
Statesman, Cyril Connolly in The Observer, Desmond 
MacCarthy in The Sunday Times, Richard Church in 
John O'London’'s, James Agate in The Daily Express, 
in The Times Literary Supplement and The Listener, 
and many other papers. The 3rd impression will be 
ready next week. 


%* ADMIRAL’S WIDOW 
by Brig.“General C. Aspinall Oglander - 12s. 6d. 


The life and letters of the famous Fanny Boscawen 
after the death of her husband, Pitt’s favourite 
Admiral. General Oglander’s delightful commentary 
gives a clear and concise picture of the historical 
background. 2nd impression before publication, 


* NEW WRITING & DAYLIGHT 
Winter, 1942-3 8s. 6d. 


The second volume of the combined series, of which 
Desmond MacCarthy in The Sunday Times said that 
it has during the war ‘done much to further what may 
be called intellectual morale.’ Special articles on Ameri- 
can novels, plays and films, and many new stories, 
poems and articles by both British and Allied authors. 
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as possible for the destroyers.” Such thoughts may be unfair, 
but they do relteve the strain, the endless demands for endurance 
and fortitude which are added to the general disabilities of life in 
these small restless ships, and which are met with such constancy. 
CoLIn Mann. 


Beyond Human Sight 


Order and Chaos in the World of Atoms. By B. C. Saunders and 
R. E. D. Clark. (The English Universities Press. 8s 6d. 

In these hard times it is no doubt natural that many who talk or 
write about natural science should lay great emphasis upon the 
material aspects of its impact upon society. There is, however, 
some danger that an ill-informed, unbalanced view of the scientist 
as a mere ministrator to material needs may develop if natural 
science is not also presented as a search for truth which stimulates 
and satisfies the mind. The authors of this book are therefore to 
be warmly commended for writing a popular book which is con- 
cerned primarily with. scientific principles. It is true that they 
describe many applications of the principles to practical problems 
and venture to predict others. This, however, is necessary in such 
a book, in order to help the reader bridge the gap between his 
sphere of experience and that of the pure scientist who is interested 
in the elucidation of principles as an end in itself. 

The field of knowledge which the authors treat is one which has 
developed especially rapidly in the last thirty years: it is the detailed 
explanation of the macroscopic properties of matter in terms of the 
properties of the intermediate particles called molecules and atoms, 
and of these in turn by those of the ultimate articles called electrons, 
protons, neutrons, positrons and mesotrons. It is a vast one, so 
the authors wisely make no attempt at a comprehensive treatment ; 
their aim is to illustrate, not to saturate. In the early chapters 
they explain how ideas about the structure of the atom have 
developed, how the present distribution of the elements in the 
earth has come about, and how atoms can cohere. Then, taking 
as their theme the building up of molecules from atoms and of 
macroscopic assemblages from molecules, they discuss the various 
ways in which these processes can be promoted, guided, or reversed, 

















Escape to Danger 
FRANCOIS NATTAGES 


From France to London via Oran, the 
Sahara and Freetown. 

“Very agreeable book of travel with the 
added element of adventure and danger 
“— also a wise and vivid account of 
French colonisation in Africa.” 
—EDMUND BLUNDEN (Book Society News) 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 8/6 net 


The Riom Trial 
LT.-COL. PIERRE 


A study of the trial and the reasons for 
its abrupt ending, by the author of The 
Government of Vichy, who is also Maitre 
des Requétes au Conseil d’ Etat. 
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Assignment in Brittany 
: HELEN MacINNES 


This “ writer with the Buchan touch ™ has 
scored another first-rate success. “ Brilliant 
alternation of suspense and excitement.” 

c. pAY Lewis (Book Society News) | 
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and some of the practical consequences. ILhere is also an excellen 
chapter on the chemical principles of photography, and there are 
some interesting, though not too appetising, speculations about foods 
of the future. : 

Altogether, this book is a delightful survey, written with skil 
and with authority. The reader is expected to know the elementary 
facts and ideas of physics and chemistry, ‘but the standard required 
is not high, and the barrier could be made even less formidable f 
a glossary of some of the technical terms were included. To all 
who have this modest minimum of knowlédge, and who wish 
know something of what scientists have been doing in a ver 
interesting field of research, this book is strongly recommended. 

L. E. Sutton. 





Fiction 
Envy My Simplicity. By Reyner Barton. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d) 
Mr. Bowling Buys a Newspaper. By Donald Henderson. (Constable, 


8s. 6d.) 
Of Mingled Being. By L. 1. Shorteli. (Rich and Cowan. 8s. 6d.) 
Men Need Sympathy. By Michael Anthony. (Methuen 8s. 6d.) 


ARE you sentimental, dear Reader? Then come and envy Mr, 
Barton’s pleasant mental defective, condole with Mr. Henderson's 
large-handed homicide, weep for Mr. Shortell’s silly heroine and for 
Mr. Anthony’s collection of half-wits! 

Sammy, the youthful hero of Envy My Simplicity, lives on a farm 
with his brother, the not so normal Ned, and their grandmother. Ned 
has fallen in love with a calculating wanton. In order that there 
may be no hindrance to his marriage he murders his grandmother, 
having first carefully planted the idea into the feeble mind of his 
brother. But Sammy is not quite so simple really, for he tosses the 
chosen knife into the sea and tells Ned he has lost it: poor silly 
Ned buys him a new one and there are witnesses present who know 
that Sammy is scared of what he might do when he walks in his 
sleep. Mr. Barton has allowed his interest in simplicism to rum 
away with the narrative, which is a pity, for the whole theme is 
weakened by injudicious special pleading which strains our credulity, 
Have the inhabitants of any village “too much dignity to stand at 
street-corners and tear’ tragedy to tatters” one wonders—outside the 
imagination of a sentimental author? In spite of his many faults, 
Mr. Barton’s prose is vigorous and dramatic ; his dialogue is usually 
excellent. 

Mr. Bowling’s passion for buying newspapers is fostered by his 
hobby, which is murder. Having killed his wife on impulse after an 
air-raid which had destroyed their home, he decides that he will 
never murder another woman. The poor creature is suffering from 
repression, the author suggests. “ And sex-starvation. Soul-starvation; 
Ordinary starvation too.” Dear, dear, dear! So Mr Bowling sets 
methodically about the slaying of his fellow men. After he has killed 
his fifth victim—the only one that put up any real show of resistance 
to the strangler—Mr. Bowling falls in love with a dear nice good 
woman who keeps a crucifix standing between two candles in her 
sitting room. He instantly repents of his sins and rushes back to 
remove the body of his latest victim from his flat where he has 
carelessly left it, and having done so writes a long, long letter to his 
new lady love telling her ali. By this time the police are more tha 
a little suspicious, but as they are unable to fix anything on him, he 
is at liberty to join his lady love! “She never once mentioned 
murder—there was breeding for you! She simply pleaded: ‘You 
really mustn’t cry, it makes me so unhappy! ’” This seems to be 
Mr. Henderson’s first novel. His characters do-not move us to 
feelings of pity and terror, but evoke instead a mild disgust. 

Another first novel, Of Mingled Being, deals exhaustively with the 
marital affairs of Ray Halmer, a very successful young English 
painter who has mad: a name .for himself in France. Haimer, 
himself a son of the people, has for wife Nicole, only child of an 
aristocratic French family. Educated in a convent and inexperienced, 


she is bewildered by the complexities of her husband’s nature and 


resentful of his interest in the peasant women models, whose lack 
of sophistication fascinates him “ Animal-women, intensely —_ 


creatures one feels to be an integral part of the fauna of the world: 


of trees, grass, earth—not just strangers existing fastidiously on it.” 
He is busily engaged on fuifilling a commissioned picture which is 
to. go to America. Nicole’s unreasonable jealously gives Ray an 
excuse for being unfaithful. Their affairs go from bad to worse 
and at every point of reconciliation some irregularity leaps up, with 
a jack-in-the-box effect, to prevent them from coming together again. 
Meanwhile the clouds of war gather and when the storm breaks 
Halmer returns to England. Presently his wife, accompanied by her 
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by JOHN SCOTT 


by FRANK CLARE 


MARTIN SECKER AND WARBURG LTD. 
proudly start the year with 


BEHIND THE URALS 


A brilliant first-hand account of the growth of Magnitogorsk, 
bastion of Russia's war potential. 


H. G. WELLS 


hails it as “ one of the frankest, clearest and most informing books 
upon the contemporary world revolution | have ever read. . . 


THE CLOVEN PINE 


2nd imp. ptg. 


Recommended by the Book Society. 
pains of a German boy and his 
Englishman who comes to teach at is school . . . Clare’s insight 
into the mind of the boy is quite remarkable.” 


“Theme, the mental growing 
rcl.cenship with the young 


7s. 6d. net 


8s. 6d. net 


C. DAY LEWIS. 





WORLD WAR AT SEA 
by BRIAN TUNSTALL 12s. 6d. net 


“A guidebook to sea warfare. Warships and their uses explained. 
The great navies surveyed. Strategy demonstrated. The naval 
war itself reported. An instructive textbook for laymen.” 

“ The Star.”” 
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truth to learn 








JOHN RAY 


NATURALIST 
His Life and Work 


By Charles E. Raven 


This hook shows the specific contributions he 
made to knowledge by his original observa- 
tions and by his gifts for method and system, 
and the patience, humility and nobility of his 
character. 30s. net 
“ Monumental in conception and elegant in 
style—a tribute, indeed, to a forgotten 
genius. It is a book which we had long been 
waiting for.” Guardian 


AMERICAN 
OPINION 


AND THE WAR 
By Archibald MacLeish 


“Mr MacLeish combines scholarship with 
profound insight into current affairs.” 
Guardian 
“No finer things have been said or written 
on the dire business on which America and 
we are engaged than this.” British Weekly 
Is. net 


YOUNG 
OFFENDERS 


The Report of the British Home Office 
inquiry of 1938 by A. M. Carr-Saunders, 
E. C. Rhodes, and H. Mannheim. 
Two thousand cases were examined. 


“The report is fhorough, lucid and concisely 
arranged.” J. Wellesley Orr in The 
Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. net 


Reprint now ready 


ADVENTURES 
IN IDEAS 


By A. N. Whitehead 


“The most superb commentary on the move- 
ment of civilization written at any rate in 
our time.” The New Statesman. 9s. net 
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buy the best? 









It is an 
Important point. 


Ordinary Bicarbonate of Soda usually 





has a somewhat nauseous metallic 
taste which renders it objectionable 
for many purposes. Howards’ Taste- 
less Bicarbonate of Soda is a product 
of the finest purity which has been 
used by Doctors, Chemists, and in 
best households for over 100 


years. It costs a little more but it 
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is well worth it. 
Ask your chemists for Howards’ 


Bicarbonate of Soda next time. 





Manufactured by 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. 
(Established 1797) 
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mother, appears on the scene; quite soon ail their differences ap 
resolved and all is well. This highly coloured novel is written wij 
cheerful gusto, but the characters have no depth and their fatg 
remain a matter of indifference, as do those of Mr. Anthony, in hi 
first novel, Men Need Sympathy, a light-hearted affair about, 
middle-class English family of mediocrities, the Jocelyns. Papa 
a stupid tyrant, suffering from self-importance and _ indigestion 
Mama is equally stupid, for in spite of the fact that she has, 
grown-up son and daughter, she knows so little about her husband’ 
character that he is enabled to throw her into a state of acute despai 
by a cock-and-bull story concerning the state of his health. Whi 
in London for the purpose of seeing a specialist Mr. Jocely 
encounters a dashing adventuress. She 1s later killed by her cop. 
federate. Mr. Jocelyn, convinced that his neck is in danger, fli« 
He is eventually found by his daughter’s young man, who restore 
him to his family. Mr. Anthony has a facetious careless style: 
“ She was wearing a black dress surmounted by a worried look.” 
JouHn Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Founded Upon the Seas. By Walter Oakeshott. (Cambridge Uni. 
versity Press. 12s. 6d.) : 
THE story of the rise of British sea power under the Elizabethan; 
has been told by many writers from Froude to Julian Corben, 
Professor Taylor, Dr. Williamson and others who have traced inj 
described the many factors that brought England to the forefron 
in oversea affairs. Mr. Oakeshott takes up the tale anew. It is a 
unending tale in which some new light is always to be found in th 
work done and the part played by the map-maker, the merchant and 
the mariner in combination. The practical seaman corrected th 
speculations of the “ cosmographer,” the desire of the merchant for 
new markets and new routes to the new worlds, uncommanded 
by the existing sea Powers, stimulated discovery. The English 





| story runs from the first voyages of Hawkins to the West Indies 


in 1564 to the climax of the victory over the Armada in 1588;: 
victory which, Mr. Oakeshott does well to recall, was at the beginning, 
not the end, of the war with Spain: a successful defence, not 2 
shattering decisive blow compelling the enemy to desist from his 
designs upon the liberty of the world. Peace was not to come, and 


| then only through exhaustion, till after another 15 years of wat, 
| largely through the absence of a single primary object persistently 
| pursued. The story is well told. Tempting as it is to draw parallels 
| between many of the political and strategical events with those of 
| today, that temptation has been resisted, and we are given a sober 


and balanced narrative in which, though there are many heroes, there 
is no idolatry. The heroes are not infallible nor the motives all 
impeccable. They are the men of a vigorous age in which original 
thought was encouraged and safety was sought in bold and energetic 


| action. 


Little China: The Annamese Lands. By Alan Houghton Brodrick, 
(Oxford Univ.rsity Press. 18s.) 
Tuis is a very unusual and superior travel book. It deals with that 
part of French Indo-China which is predominantly of Ann- 
mese speech, i.e., Tongking, Annam proper, and Cochin-China, 
and the author, who has anthropological and archaeological 
interests, has given the name, Little China, to __ these 
three Annamese lands which together are about four times the 
size of England, with a population of about twenty millions. This 
country of 120,000 square miles is, according to the author, “ the 
refuge of ancient Chinese customs, traditions dead or dying in 
the land of their birth,” as well as being very beautiful and of great 


| archaeological interest. Mr. Brodrick has an incisive style, and is 


free from the prejudices of most Europeans, consequently he has 
a lot to say that is fresh, and sometimes disconcerting. His journey 
took place in 1939, thanks to special facilities granted by the French 
Ministry of the Colonies, so that it is as up-to-date as possible. 
With him the reader may travel through this almost unknown country 
accompanied by a witty, agreeable and well-informed companion. 
The book is enriched by a number of photographs of unusual 


| excellence, taken by the author. 


A Dictionary of Abbreviations. By Eric Partridge. (Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


| THe abbreviations in use before the present war were numerous 


and puzzling enough to exhaust the average memory, but they have 
since multipliea to such vast extent that it has become impossible 
either to know or to remember them all. This new Dictionary 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WESTMINSTER BANK 








VALUE OF PRESENT BANKING SYSTEM 





THE annual ordinary general meeting of the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
was held on January 27th in London. 

The following is a summary of the statement of the Hon, Rupert E. 
Beckett (the chairman) which has been circulated to shareholders: 

The directors had decided to recommend to shareholders that the £1 
fully-paid shares be converted into stock. The extraordinary general 
meeting for this purpose would be held on February roth next. 

The only change on the board he had to announce was that Sir William 
Hicking retired on December 31st last. His decision to resign, coming 
as it did after some 23 years of service on the board, had been received 
with regret. 

_ The accounts for the past year showed that the profit earned was 
41,237,585, and exceeded that of 1941 by some £47,000. This result had 
been due to the expansion in deposits, which at the date of the ‘balance- 
sheet had risen by £31 millions during the year. The item Advances to 
Customers had again followed the trend of the war years, and had 
decreased by just over £7 millions on the year, which meant that the most 
profitable outlet for the bank’s funds had again sensibly diminished. As 
the premises account now stood at less than £5 millions, it was not this 
year considered necessary to allocate a sum to reduce still further the 
capital value of premises. It had, however, been decided to set up a 
fund for reinstatement and rebuilding and for deferred repairs which could 
not be undertaken now, but which would be necessary after the cessation 
of hostilities. To this fund £200,000 had been allocated. 


THE KENNET COMMITTEE 


A banking feature of the past year was the setting-up of the Kennet 
Committee to inquire into what practical measures could still be taken 
to secure the greatest possible release of man-power in banking and allied 
businesses. ‘lhe committee had recorded its unanimous view “that in 
all the industries under review employers and employees alike have con- 
sistently demonstrated the greatest willingness to perform all that is 
required in the national emergency.” Mr. Beckett considered that share- 
holders should have this conclusion definitely brought to their notice. 
Although the banks had received this measure of commendation from this 
authoritative body, in Parliament, in certain sections of the Press, and in 
speeches of exalted clerics, a spirit of criticism, even of resentment, of the 
banks had been frequently manifested, 

It was common knowledge that one section of political thought would 
welcome the disappearance of banks as independent institutions altogether 
and turn them into mere appanages of the State. He had never learned 
what advantages were supposed to accrue from nationalisation of the banks. 
Would State banking be easier, more accommodating, more efficient and 
cheaper than present-day banking? He could not think so; it seemed to 
him that centralisation of control under the State would accomplish none 
of these ends. 

FLEXIBILITY v. RIGIDITY 


The flexible banking Sf to-day would have to give place to rigidity. 
Normal banking regulations would be standardised and made more hard- 
and-fast to safeguard against all conceivable losses, since public funds and 
not those of private institutions would be at risk. Government require- 
ments would inevitably involve the furnishing of much more detailed 
information and the filling up of more forms ; the process would be far 
more cumbrous than at present, and trade, both domestic and foreign, 
would suffer thereby, Prolonged delays in the sanctioning of facilities 
would be likely, and the “ personal touch” would be lost entirely in the 
remote control of Whitehall. There was nothing in such developments 
to suggest either a cheapening or improvement of existing banking facilities, 
and the public would lose the valuable option it now had of turning to 
a competitive institution if offered what it considered unattractive or 
unreasonable terms of business. 

There were those who urged that banking had become a monopoly. 
If ever such a danger existed, he would have thought that it was effectually 
removed as long ago as in 1918, when further banking amalgamations 
were made subject to the approval of both the Treasury and Board of 
Trade. The actual position to-day was that there were eight large banks 
and a considerable number of smaller ones directly competing with each 
other for business. Furthermore, there were the Post Office and other 
savings banks, building societies, &c., whose activities also impinged in 
some degree upon those of the banks. Surely a monopoly could command 
its own terms of business, but he had yet to hear of any British bank, in 
the face of this considerable and widespread competition, able to act in 
such a dictatorial fashion, 

Answering a friendly letter in the Press which suggested that the banks 
should issue a statement showing, inter alia, what “further changes they 
contemplate to meet the post-war situation,” Mr. Beckett remarked that 
it was as yet undisclosed what the economic conditions would be when 
peace returned and sound banking precluded bankers from stating what 
they would or would not do in conditions.as yet hidden from mankind. 
The banks, however, could be relied upon to rise to any calls made upon 
them, and to face new conditions in a spirit of enterprise, progress, and 
helpfulness to the community. 
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Abbreviations, therefore, meets a real need, and Mr. Eric Partridge, 
author of a well-known Dictionary of Slang and other linguistic 
studies, has succeeded in producing a most useful book, which has 
passed successfully every test the present writer has applied to it, 


The Growth of Modern America. A Short History of the United 
States. By Eric Ecclestone. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 


THERE can now be no complaint about the quantity of the supply of 
text-books on American history which has met the recent demand, 
Here is a new, reasonably good, but not distinguished addition to the 
list. Mr. Ecclestone writes clearly; he has marked social sym- 
pathies ; he refuses, as is right, to discuss questions at issue in the 
few pages at his disposal. Not every reader wili feel that Mr, 
Ecclestone is quite at home in all parts of his subject, or that he 
realises how controversial are some of the questions that are here 
reduced to a neat simplicity which historical situations seldom have 
in truth. But that is a fault of all short text-books, save the very 
rare specimens that are the distillation of really deep learning and 


prolonged reflection. 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


AGAINST the background of good war news markets are surprisingly 
subdued. Most brokers are handling a fair volume of orders, but 
there is no runaway rise in prices, which is all to the good. One 
cannot help wondering, however, why such upward movements as 
have shown signs of developing in some of the speculative groups 
have lacked foilow-through. My own feeling is that prices have in 
many instances reached levels at which the early possibilities in the 
way of dividends are pretty liberally discounted. There is another 
handicap on business—the difficulty of getting shares without forcing 
quotations sharply upward. ‘This situation is restricting turnover in 
the “recovery group” of shares, buyers finding little or no stock 
on offer, 
WOOLWORTH RESULTS 

Nobody should be surprised at the further fall in F. W. Wool- 
worth’s profits. The actual fail last year from £6,404,759 w 
£5,699,822 is fairly heavy, but not more so than one would expect 
in view of the drastic curtailment of supplies. From the dividend 
standpoint, the fall-in the tax charge from £3,557,206 to £3,295,836 
acts as a cushion, the ordinary distribution being cut by only 5 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. Assuming, as one ought, that the transfers to 
freehold and leasehold building reserve and staff pension funds, 
amounting together to £350,000, are charges against profits, it seems 
that the 50 per cent. rate was just covered. This year may well 
witness a further contraction of turnover and profits, but I do not 
advise selling the 5s. units. At 57s. 6d. they yield only 4} per cent, 
but the post-war recovery prospects are good. 


“IMPS” DIVIDEND 


In contrast with the setback in Woolworth’s earnings, the latest 
figures of the Imperial Tobacco combine show a remarkable stability. 
With a final of 7} per cent. and a 2} per cent. cash bonus, both free 
of tax, the board is maintaining the 17} per cent. tax-free rate for the 
year to October 31st, 1942. As general reserve again receives 
£500,000 and the carry-forward is £1,701,000 against £1,666,436 
brought in, it appears that profits were practically the same as in 
the preceding year. Everybody must realise that the published 
profits of this undertaking do not tell the whole story, and I imagine 
that the real position is considerably stronger than what is disclosed. 
As for the outlook, that depends on the availability of supplies 
rather than demand. All the evidence points to an increase rather 
than a falling-off in the smoking habit in spite of the rise in selling 
prices, and so far the Government has been willing to place tobacco 
high up in its list of priorities in allocating shipping space. At 
£74 “Imps” £1 ordinary units are still good value for money t 
yield 43 per cent. less tax. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH, JANUARY 28TH, 1943 











In view of existing conditions and in place of the usual annual address, 
the following statement has been circulated by Mr. G. P. Dewhurst, 
chairman of Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited, to the shareholders of the 
bank in advance of the annual general meeting held on January 28th, 
I : 

aoe the balance-sheet and statements of affairs in your hands you will 
note that the main feature, so striking in the last two years, has been 
the increase in our current, deposit and other accounts, and this in spite 
of the fact that tax reserve certificates which, judged by the present figure 
outstanding, have fully proved their convenience for the payment of 
taxation in advance, have now been on tap for a full twelve months. 

The figure of the bank’s deposits now appears at £70,400,000, an 
increase of £8,000,000, or- 13 per cent. in excess of last year, and retiects 
the growing pace in Government war-time expenditure. 

Turning to the other side of the sheet, and taking the first five items 
of the bank’s most liquid form of assets, we find that our cash, balances 
with other banks, money at cail, bilis discounted, and treasury deposit 
receipts, constitute a total of £38,048,000, which is equal to §4 per cent. 
of our deposits, while the increase of 44,000,000 in our Treasury deposit 
receipts, 4,3,000,000 in investments and hait a million pounds in [Treasury 
bills, practically balances the increase in our deposits, and is a measure 
of the additional assistance we have been able to afford to Government 
finance. 

Advances show a decrease of £338,000, an experience I imagine common 
to most banks at this time. 

The figure at which our bank premises stand in our books is also 
down by £35,000, as with little or mo expenditure possible in that direction 
the account benefits by the full amount allocated out of the year’s profits. 

I feel that the balance-sheet figures I have ouilined are a clear evidence 
of the extreme liquidity of the bank’s resources, and this will stand us 
in good stead in the testing-times that may well lie ahead of us. 

‘Lurning now to the figures of profit and loss, our net profit, after 
making the usual provisions, appears at £189,057 3s. -Id. as compared 
with £184,169 I9s., or an increase of £4,887. This profit, with the 
balance of £85,406 Is. 3d. brought forward from last year, gives us a 
total of £274,403 5s. 2d. now to be dealt with. 

Atter transferring £30,000 to bank premises account, we are in a posi- 
tion to pay a dividend at the rate of 12} per cent. on both our “A” 
and “ B” shares, and carry forward to next year’s account £127,275 15s. 2d. 
as against £85,406 Is. 3d. brought in. 

These resuits, I submit, are eminently satisfactory, and give ample 
eviden&: of the continued progress of the bank’s business during a further 
twelve months of war-time conditions. 

During the past year the banking system of this country has been 
under fire from certain quarters and their criticisms would appear to rest 
on the two main contentions that banking has become a monopoly and 
that the issue of credit should be transferred to the State. 

These, and other points, have been so ably dealt with by others that, 
meantime, I need here only repeat that there is no such thing as a banking 
monopoly in this country. For the last twenty-five years no amalgamation 
of banks has been allowed except with Government sanction, and while 
it is true that, in order to meet the exigencies of war-time conditions, the 
banks have aspired to a measure of common action in one or two direc- 
tions, it is nevertheless the case that they remain independent and 
competitive. 

The second point that the issue of new credit should be transferred 
to the State is apparently based on the idea that the banks create credit 
out of nothing and that, therefore, this “costless credit” should become 
a State monopoly. This argument is based on the fact that the total of 
bank deposits has risen by over 1,000 million pounds since the beginning 
of the war, but this increase in deposits arises primarily from Government 
borrowings from the banks as the result of expenditure in connexion 
with the war effort. The fact therefore emerges that it is the State 
itself that has created the credit and that the banks are merely concerned 
with its distribution. And while, owing to the different influences and 
conditions which have prevailed during the two periods, the figures cannot 
be regarded as comparable without certain qualifications, it is nevertheless 
of interest to note that at the end of 1917 the deposits of the joint stock 
banks and private banks in England had risen by 69 per cent. over the 
1913 figure whereas during this war the increase of deposits shown by 
their present-day representatives—the clearing banks—over an almost 
similar period of war-time conditions is 57 per cent. 

So far as these particular points go, it wouid appear that the critics 
of our present banking system would require a more accurate basis for 
their arguments if they are to justify any radical changes in a system 
which has certainly achieved the distinction that over the years—in peace 
and in war—it has retained in fullest degree the unbounded confidence 
of the vast community which it serves. 

In conclusion, I should like on behalf of the board to convey to the 
general manager, Mr. Thomson, the assistant general managers and the 
Officers and staff of the bank, our best thanks for their services and to 
assure them of our keen appreciation of the way in which the work of 
be bank has been conducted under the prevailing conditions of the past 
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What is a good 
Eye Lotion? 


First of all it is a Lotion—that is, a LIQUID medicinal 
preparation. 


Secondly, it is a Lotion which is approved by oculists, 
doctors and opticians and others. 


Thirdly, it is a Lotion which is prepared, not in the 
factory, not even in the home, but in the 
completely aseptic conditions of the 
laboratory. 


Fourthly, it is a Lotion that is kind to the 
eve—like its own natural fluid. 


Fifthly, it is a Lotion that can safely be 
used for all eyes of all ages, at 
all times, whatever their state 
of health or sickness. 


Sixthly, it is a Lotion that your eyes can 
go on using, however frequently 
or copiously it is applied. 


Six good reasons for using 









EYE LOTION 






EYE LOTION 


Optrex Ltd., Wadsworth Rd., Perivale, Middx. 














Five reasons why you 
should budget points 
for Vita-Weat 


Vita-Weat is a really valuable as well as a delicious 
food that will help to maintain your wartime health 
and efficiency, and here are five medical reasons why 
you should allocate some points regularly to the 
purchase of this excellent crispbread. 

1 Vita-Weat contains Vitamins 3 Vita-Weat is excellent for 
A, D, Bi and B2, which help you _ the teeth. 

to resist infection, build good 

teeth and bones, and keep your & Vita-Weat gives you rough 


digestive and nervous systems in age to encourage regular habits. 
sound working order. 


2 Vita-Weat contains iron, the § The calorie (or ‘energy ) 
mineral element that helps to value of Vita-Weat is nearly 
overcome anaemia and fatigue. double that of wholemeal bread. 


Vita-Weat.. 


THE HEALTH CRISPBREAD 


PACKETS 1/6 - LOOSE 1/4 Ib. (Equal to two pre- 
war 10d. packets and costing only ONE POINT !) 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., Makers of famous biscuits 
































II2 THE 
PURELY PERSONAL. 
I° YOUR JOURNEY REALLY 
NECESSARY ? Remember, you 
can often obtain King Six 10}d. Cigars 
from your local tobacconist, 
PERSONAL 
HEAL MATTRESS is a treasured possession. It 


i cannot be replaced but if HEAL’S remake it its com- 
fort can be renewed at a very reasonable cost. Send it to 
us for an exact estimate.—Heat & Son. Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 

‘ET T HE UTMOST VALUE from the less ae you 

I eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. save 
shipping. Ask your Baker, or write BERMALINE, airley 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 

*ANCER SUFFERER (372 42), poor woman, husband 
( in Army, two schoolboys. Special nourishment 
needed. Please help. Jewellery gratefully received.— 
NATIONAL SocreTy For CANCER RexreFr, 2 (S) Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey. 

ISTRESSED GENT EPOLE Ss Ae ASSOCIA- 
D TION eppent for m olady suffering from advanced 
PLEASE HELP us to Eyute nurs 


malignant disease. 
(Case 48.) Appeal 74 B 


care and comforts 
Green, W.6. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learn on 
| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stam saa 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W. 
YVERY HOME GARDENER NEEDS CLOCHES.— 
Kh They protect crops, reduce seed expense, quickly pay 
for themselves, last a lifetime, double your food supply 
without more space, ensure fresh Ve 12° the year round. 
Order to-day.— CHAse Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 
SUERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
L copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N McFARLANE (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


\ ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. Letters 


redirected. $s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 
EFRESH YOURSELF  in_ English Country. 
R Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 


PEO. LF’S REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, Lp. 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 


ANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for in- 
s stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts. Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of 
Cc OUNT RY HOMES, Air-Raid Shelters, Hostels, Camps, 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ- -free, safe. 
Models for every purpose, at moderate prices. -Write, en- 
closing 1d. stamp, for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to 
ELsAN Co. (Dept. 254/33),51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 

*PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in 

N wrting, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
are time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 

JOU NAL ISM-—the only School under the direct patron- 
age o the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 


book, “Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept., 
L.S.J.. s7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
Send 4d. stamps for 


‘HORT STORY WRITING, 
s booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
REGENT INstrTUTE (Dept. 8sQ), Palace Gate, W 
ry \IRELESS effort and indomitable persistence alone en- 

| able GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, to overcome man 
war-time difficulties. Will you please help by sending a gift 
to the APPEAL SECRETARY ? 
ry\YPEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, a 
&c. Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hamps 
Hil! Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. — 


YTATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
VW Order. Top rices pad. Send Registered. or 
offer by return. RAY (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 


Manchester, 4. 
TOU can help to shorten the war. Release your Leica 
\ and Contax camera NOW, for the R.A.F. Top prices 
id.—-WaLLace Heaton Lrp., 127 New Bond Street, 
ondon, W.1. 





APPOINTMENTS 


+ XPERIENCED Secretarial Shorthand-Typist Wanted 
I 4 for old-established firm of publishers, to act as Secre- 
tary to Managing Director in wartime establishment in 
West Midlands.—Apply to Box A873. 

NTERNATIONAL YOUTH TRUST will shortly be 

opening an International Youth Centre in London, 
Applications are invited for the post of Resident Warden 
(man or woman). 

The Warden will be fully responsible for the secretarial, 

adm nistrative educational and cultural wor’ of the Centre. 


SPECTATOR, JANUARY 



























KERFOOTS 
MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 
manufacturing 


of 
eighty years 


experience 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH- ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 

















LECTUR RES,E XHIBITIONS & CONCERTS 


LEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD.— 
d PAINTINGS BY JACK BILBO. 
1a King St.,S.W.1. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Last week, 


NTERNATIONAL DEMOCRATIC REFORM CLUB. 
Public Meeting, Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C.2, on 
Saturday, February 6th, at 2.30 p.m. “DEMOCRACY 
IN BRITAIN TOMORROW.” Speakers: Dr. H. B. 
Morgan, Democracy and the Parliamentary System; E. 
Maurice Wood, Agriculture in Britain Tomorrow; Rev. 
Oliver L. Mathews, Culture in a Democratic Britain; 
Edward A. Holloway, Is Democracy Financially Possible ? 
Chairman: C. B. Purdom (Author of ““ The New Order,” 
etc.) Admission Free. Reserved seats 2s. from the 
Secretary, I1.D.R.C., 107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
4 NEW YEAR EXHIBITION of Paintings, Drawings 
and Sculpture by Modern Artists. 10-5. Sats. 10-1. 


@ CHUBERT BIRTHDAY CONCERT. Wigmore Hail, 
N SUNDAY, 31ST JAN., 3 P.M. “Die Winterreise,” sung 
by VICFOR CARNE, at the piano GERALD MOORE. 
Fantasie Op. 103, played by MARY and GERALDINE 
PEPPIN. ickets: 7s. 6d., $8., 28. 6d., from Box Office and 
Holborn 2831. 


YOVIET ARMYMAN at Coliseum Theatre, W.C.2. 
N February 7, 3 p.m., with Fit.-Lt. R. Boothby, M.P., 
T. L. Horabin, M.P., Wm. Rust, Sir Geo. Young, M.V.O 
Tickets: ts, and 2s. (Reserved), Russa Topay Society 
150 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


; i POLYTECHNIC, Recent Street, LoNDoN, W.1. 
THE UNITED NATIONS. 


The Governors of The Polytechnic have arranged a series 
of Public Lectures (under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Information) to be held at the Portland Hall, Polytechnic 
Extension, Little Titchfield Street, W.1, on Thursday even- 
ings, at 6.30, beginning on the 4th February, 1943. 

py A WILL BE Free WitHout TICKET. 
February 4 U.S «-. By ton Waldman 
February 11 ey Russia... .. By John Belcher 
February 18 The Pacific Theatre 
of War Before and 
After Pearl ee 
February 25 Poland 


March 4 ... Czechoslovakia By Major Coombs 
Marchtr ... The Netherlands By Mrs. Snyders 

Suggestions for books covering the subjects of the Lec- 
tures will be available at the Polytechnic Library. 


By H. D: Liem 
By Miss I. Crutwell 
Abbott 








SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 
A.D. 1430 
Not a Prohibited Area. 
FOR YOUR LEAVE 
or a RESTFUL HOLIDAY 
come to this historic house, where excellent food from 











7 
A Dictionary definition :— 
“To cheer, evive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
freedom from annoyance, a subject of 
satisfaction,” in short 


CREST HOTEL, 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
(Ashley Courtenay recommended.) 











Teh NBEE HALL. A Course of Twelve Lectures 
“The Great Masters of Music.” Inaugural lecture," How 
to Listen to Music,” will be given by Sir PERCY BUCK 
on Sunday, 7th February, at 3 p.m.,in the Music Room 
Thereafter each Sunday at the same time and place. Pa. 
ticulars from ReEGistRAR, Toynbee Hall, London, E;, 
Admission 12s. for whole course or pro rata. 


EDUCATIONAL 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
= at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
For Prospectus apply to The Secretary. 
y \eebetaniees SCHOOL, Nr. PONTEFRACT 


ENTRANCE — SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Two Entrance Scholarships of of ‘£50 a year for four yean 
and two of £30 a year for four years are offered to boys anj 
girls who are not Members of the Society of Friends. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Bursar, by 
whom application forms should be received on or befor 
February 13th, 1943. 

( Y‘ODOLPHIN SCHOOL, SALISBURY. 
An Examination will be held on May 4th, sth and 6 
for two OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £75 and £50, tenabk 
for 4 years. Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist, 1943. 
A few bursaries may be awarded if candidates of sufficien 
merit present themselves. Closing date for entry, Mard 
1sth. Further information from the HEADMISTRESS. 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ, 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees.— 
Ha gg from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. Bog; 
SEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894) 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 





—— 


” Entrance Scholarship Examination, 2nd, 3rd and gh 
March, 1943. 

About five Scholarships of £100 and three or more of £50, 
Exhibitions may also be awarded. A certain number 
Bursarships will also be awarded to boys of all-round ability 
who do not reach scholarship standard. For particulars d 
these and certain Memorial Exhibitions apply to th 
~~ ime Malvern College, 5 High Street, Harrow-o- 
the-Hill 


OrrictAL YEAR BooxKs 
pus. IC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Book 
(Boys). By post 11s. 1d. 


—— .S’ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By pos 


Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 

Deane & Sons, LtD., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1, 

‘HUT-IN EVENINGS needn’t shut you off from 
h the world. Eminent linguists are at your service w 
teach you their tongues—any time, anywhere. It’s the 
Linguaphone method-first you listen to the language of 
your choice, soon you find yourself speaking, reading and 
writing fluently. Write for booklet entitling you to a be 
free trial or .come for demonstration to (Dept. V,10) 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, W.1. , 
Sal SWITHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER 


Two Boarding House Scholarships in value £60 and 
one Boarding House Exhibition in value £20 and one 
Girl Scholarship in value half the tuition fees, will bk 
offered on the result of an examination to be held in March, 
1943. Candidates must be over twelve and under fourteen 
on July 1st of the year in which they compete. Further 
particulars from the HEADMISTRESS. Entry Forms must be 
received by February 8th. 

Si COUNCIL of Clayesmore School will shortly 

ceed to the annual award of Entrance Scholarships 
and Exhibitions value 40 to 70 guineas. An Intelligence 
Test will form part of the Examination. Scholarships ia 
Music (with some preference for players on stringed instr 
ments) and Art will also be awarded. Clayesmore is a 
endowed Public School containing 271 pupils, 81 of whom 
are in the Preparatory Department. In considering the 
value of the award the Council may take into account the 
circumstances of the parent 

Particulars may be obtained from 

THE HEADMASTER, 
Clayesmore School, Iwerne Minster, 
Blandford, Dorset. 
Se TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard's 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8. 
YHE MOUNT SCHOOL YORK 


TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 to £60 
per annum -will be awarded on the result of an examin 


8s 








Similar previous experience, travel and languages an 
ahvemaah, 4 ° pe _ — eae ph ane os and good fellowsh'p ation to be held at the end of February, 1943, for girls 
Salary from £350 Pp.a. upwards according \o experience. geeen or trave irections write or telephon under 16. 
Write, giving full particulars, to INTFRNATIONAL YOUTH we a a ang t ne 1 , Particulars from the HEADMISTRESS after 2oth January. 
Trust, 18 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 : othe on Last date of entry roth February 
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